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| “PRE -PAR-ED-NESS”’ is the wat 


not alone for the patriotic, loyal American people who want 
PEACE—not a piece of peace—but it applies just now to the 
wide awake, progressive, successful Fruit Grower who must soon 
meet his enemy, the Bug. REX Lime and 
Sulphur Solution and REX Arsenate of 
Lead pumped through a Gifford 6 in 1 Any 
Angle Nozzle will batter down his defenses 
and build up good trees. Enlist at once. 


Mail your specifications to headquarters. 


| THE REX COMPANY 


| P. O. Box 712 Mention Cornell Countryman ROCHESTER, N. Y. || 
| 


CORNELL 


GASOLINE BROODER HEATERS | 
More Poultry POULTRY HOUSE APPLIANCES ° 


More Eggs 
More Money 


Are used and recommended by the New 
York State College of Agriculture 


They are designed by the leading poultry || 
experts of America for the use of 
poultry men the world over 


Cornell Brooders will put the “punch” 
your poultry business by increasing 
sales, output and efficiency 


TREMAN, KING & CO. | 


MANUFACTURERS 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Write for Complete Catalog of Pouliry House Appliances || 
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Two Interesting Glass Garden Linkings 


R. GORDON K. FRASER, of 

Hamilton, Ontario, had an at- 

tractive garage and pergola treat- 
ment adjoining his residence. 

He conceived the clever idea of en- 
closing the pergola in glass, and con- 
necting it to a conservatory, opening 
with large double doors, just off the 
dining room. 

It was our privilege and good 
tune to be able to carry out 
Fraser’s idea for him. 

The result, you will agree, is a de- 
cided success. 

Mrs. J. E. Gordon, of Wallaceburg, 
Ontario, wanted a garage, and seeing 
our advertisement about garage and 
greenhouse combinations, she came 


for- 
Mr. 


= a aaa 
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down to 
with us. 

As a result, she concluded to build 
the garage and gave us the contract 
for the greenhouse. 

You see how practically it 
worked out. 

When we took the photograph Mrs. 
Gordon spoke most enthusiastically 
about the pleasure she derived from 
the greenhouse when it was cold and 
snowy outside, and a delightful bloom 
filled Palm Beach temperature inside. 

And now, of what assistance can 
we be to you? 

Let us send you our Two G’s Book- 
let, Glass Gardens—A Peep Into Their 
Delights. 


Toronto and talked it over 


has 


SALES OFFICES 


CHICAGO, Rookery wits. 
NEW YORK, 42nd St. Bldg. 
TORONTO, Royal Bank Bldg. 


ROCHESTER, Granite Bldg. 
BOSTON, Tremont Bldg. 


CLEVELAND, Swetland Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, Franklin Bank Bldg. 
MONTREAL, Transportation Bldg. 


FACTORIES 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. 


DES PLAINES, ILL. 
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ST. CATHARINES, Canada 
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The Biggest 
Insurance 


Building 


in the world is fire- 

proofed with NATCO 

Hollow Tile. The best in- 

surance is absolute safety 

and permanency. Insurance 

companies know this and 

build accordingly. The Equit- 

able Life Assurance Co.’s new 

office building, New York City, shown here is fireproofed 

with Natco tile. Make your farm buildings just as secure—— 


Build with Natco Hollow Tie 


Best for the city—best for the farm. We have sold thousands of Natco Imperishable 
Silos—and their owners have testified to their great efficiency and economy. The 
steel reinforcing bands, laid in the mortar, hold thesilo ina grasp of steel. The 
hollow vitrified claytile willlast for ages. "Just so with other Natco buildings. 


Send for our new book “Natco on the Farm.” Fully illustrated from 
photographs and construction details of all types of farm buildings. 
a. Tell us what you are going to build. 


Also ask for catalog describing the ever popular 
Natco Imperishable Silo— 


**The Silo That Lasts For Generations”’ 


A perfect ensilage preserver in all parts, 
through all weather conditions. Hand- 
some, durable, convenient is this, “the 
skyscraperof the farm’ ’anda mostvalu- 
able addition to your farm buildings. 


National 
Fire Proofing Company 


1136 Fulton Building 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“ The Silo that L asts 23 Factories—Short hauls— 
for Generations” Prompt shipments. 
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$1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 
34 Packets of the Best Garden and Flower Seeds for $1.00 


The WASHINGTON COLLECTION 


With this collection a family can have fresh vegetables from May 
to October. With this collection we also send one of our Annual Seed 
Catalogues. 


packet Beans, Bolgiano’s New 
Wax. 

packet Beans, Valentine 
Green Pod. 

packet Beets, Crosby’s Egyp- 
tian. 

packet Beets, Detroit Dark 
Red. 

packet Cabbage, Jersey Wake- 
field. 

packet Cabbage, Bolgiano’s 
New Early Flat. 

packet Cabbage, Large Late 
Flat Dutch. 

packet Carrots, Rubicon Half 
Long. 

packet Celery, White Plume. 
packet Celery, Golden Self 
Blanching. 


packet Corn, Ideal Sweet. 
packet Corn, Golden Bantam. 


packet Corn, Country Gentle- 
man. 
packet Cucumber, Early For- 
tune. 
packet Lettuce, Grand Rapids. 


packet Lettuce, Big Boston. 


packet Muskmelon, Rocky 
Ford. 

packet Muskmelon, Sweet Air. 
packet Onion, Yellow Globe. 
packet Peas, Extra Early, 
Long Podded. 

packet Peas, Telephone. 
packet Pepper, Ruby King. 
packet Pumpkin, Sugar Pie. 
packet Radish, Extra Early 
Scarlet Globe. 

packet Radish, Lady Finger. 
packet Radish, Strasburg. 
packet Spinach, Bloomsdale 
Savoy. 

packet Squash, White Bush 
Scalloped. 

packet Squash, Golden Hub- 
bard. 

packet Tomato, John Baer, 
Earliest Grown. 

packet Tomato, Bolgiano’s 
Grand. 

packet Turnip, Purple Top 
White Globe. 

packet Asters, Finest Mixed. 
packet Nasturtium, Dwarf, 
Finest Mixed. 


a>. 

‘=. Now the above seeds are all of the best quality and what we are willing to put out 
knowing that if you use our stocks of seed once, you will always be our customers. 
This offer will actually bring us a loss so our only hope to make a profit is to give you 
the best so that you will come again for future wants. We are large distributors of § 


99% Pure Clover Seed 
99% Pure Alfalfa 
99% Pure Timothy Seed 


and other Field Seeds at market prices. We will be pleased to quote you 


Boone County Pedigree White Field Corn @ $2.00 per Bushel 


grown under the supervision of experts from the United States Department of Agricul- 
Cc. , 


ture, at Washington, D. 


F. W. BOLGIANO & COMPANY, Inc. 


1011 B STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 


- 
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There is always a Be eae if? These are the 
good market for eS of ee a kind that “melt 
big strawberries . ee: in your mouth.” 
right at home. Je ge 5 oy! We grow them. 
Supply it. oe ae ae Seat So can you. 


They have yielded $200 profit from one- 
They 


fifth acre. Does any other crop pay as 

well? Our berries yield bountifully, and 
Pay they’re always in demand at a fine price. 

Try them this year. No matter how 
small a garden space you may have, or whether you 
have several acres to devote to them, or whether the 
climate be hot or cold, damp or dry, 


Allen’s True-To-Name Plants 


thrive and grow great big, beautifully shaped berries, rich in color, 
good to the center. They show our 30 years of careful selecting 
and growing. We have 300 acres in small fruits. 

Our handsome 1916 Book of Berries tells about them, their 
culture, and how to make fine profit with them. There are several 
varieties for your soil and climate. We pack fresh for shipment. 
Send for this free Book of Berries, with 12 views in natural colors, 
and profit as others have done. Send today. 


The W. F. Allen Co. 


147 Market Street 
Salisbury, Md. 


Tm writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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© Underwood & Underwood — 
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their concrete foundations and ramparts are called upon 
to withstand unusual concussion and strains. The stone, sand 
and cement must be of unquestioned quality. 

In the fortifications at Egmont and Mullet’s Keys, Forts Hancock, Wads- 
worth, Slocum, Monroe, Strong, Mott, Totten and Schuyler and in making 
concrete improvements at the Brooklyn, Portsmouth, Boston, Norfolk, 
Charleston, and League Island Navy Yards; at West Point, Annapolis, and 


elsewhere, the United States Government has used hundreds of thousands of 


barrels of 


ALPHA ttc CEMENT 


—the cement that is ‘ested hourly by chemists; that is the product of 25 years 
experience in cement-making; the cement that comes in bags stamped 
‘“‘Guaranteed’’ and that must always more than meet every recognized test 
oS before it can be shipped. 

Ask the ALPHA dealer in your community for 

the 80-page illustrated book, ““ALPHA Cement 

—How to Use It,’’ which gives detailed direc- 

t ons for making dozens of everlasting farm and 

home improvements with ALPHA, the Guaran- 

teed Portland Cement. If you don’t know the 

ALPHA dealer, write us, mentioning what you 

are planning to build. Address Dept. A 


ALPHA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


General Offices: Easton, Pa. 


Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Boston g 
F Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Savannah Y i 
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Begin to Buy the 
Recommended Books 


At the opening of the term students usually buy the books 
which are required because these books are used throughout the 
entire term. After a few weeks’ work they find that there are 
quite a few reference books. To some of these, reference is made 
once, while to others frequently. It is about time that you bought 
some of the recommended books much referred to. It will save 
you considerable time and you will find that such books are very 
desirable in one’s library. We can give you good service whether 
we have the books in stock or order them, 


The 3A Special Kodak has 


an Improved Feature 


this Year 


The Eastern Kodak Company are constantly making improve- 
ments on their camera. Last year, the great improvement was 
the Autographic feature and any one who has made a long trip 
into the woods or to the San Francisco Exposition, or similar trips, 
have found the Autographic feature to be valuable. This Spring 
the great improvement is the Range Finder on the 3A Special. 
Whether you intend to buy one of these cameras or not does not 
matter, you should be posted on this feature. 


Cornell Co-op. 
Morrill Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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A New Cornell Poultry House 


BY H. P. BUCHAN 


Assistant, Department of Poultry Husbandry, New York State College 
of Agriculture at Cornell University 


NE of the essentials for obtain- 
QO ing a large egg production is that 

we keep our hens contented and 
happy by providing them with a 
bright, cheerful home, free from damp- 
ness and other unsanitary conditions 
which cause sickness and weakness in 
the flock. These conditions are ob- 
tained by providing plenty of light, 
well distributed, a correct system of 
ventilation, and by having the interior 
fixtures well arranged. To obtain 
these conditions the Department of 
Poultry Husbandry at Cornell has com- 
bined in one house the most desirable 
features of various types of houses 
which it has used in recent years, and 
also of poultry houses in use in differ- 
ent parts of the State which have come 
under its observation. 

This house, as designed by the Cor- 
nell authorities, is 20 feet deep and 24 
feet long and will accommodate from 
125 to 150 hens, depending somewhat 
on the breed. By adding more pens in 
units of 24 feet the house can be 
made to accommodate as many birds as 
one desires to keep and the construc- 
tion is such that the house can be 
built at a reasonable cost in most locali- 
ties in New York. 


Ventilation 
One of the most important features 


- 


of this house is the method of ventila- 
tion. The house is ventilated mainly 
by the use of the Cornell wind baffler, 
a device designed to take the place of 
muslin curtains. The muslin cur- 
tain, when used for ventilating a poul- 
try house, has some serious drawbacks. 
Cloth of any kind, when used for this 
purpose, has a tendency to become 
quickly filled with dust which prevents 
much of the air from passing through 
it. Curtains require considerable at- 
tention during the winter months be- 
cause it is necessary that they be used 
when snow and rain would blow in the 
house. The wind baffler does away with 
this trouble for it needs no further at- 
tention after it © once installed. Rain 
and snow can not beat in and strong 
winds are reduced to gentle air cur- 
rents which can not be felt a few feet 
away. In addition to the wind baffler, 
increased ventilation is furnished by 
means of the windows, the sashes of 
which are arranged to drop back a few 
inches at the top, thereby allowing a cur- 
rent of air to enter in an upward direc- 
tion rather than towards the floor where 
it would strike the birds. The sashes are 
not hinged and can be easily removed 
and put away during the summer 
months. 

Above the windows are large doors 
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A CORNELL POULTRY HOUSE 


Constructed from plans reproduced on frontispiece 


which can be kept open during warm 
weather. Thus a circulation of air in 
the upper part of the house is created 
which will cause the warm air under the 
roof to pass out. To keep the house as 
cool as posible during hot weather, an 
opening 10 inches wide and extending 
the full length of the house is made in 
the rear under the eaves. Doors are 
provided for closing this opening when 
desired. Air currents which pass through 
this opening are prevented from strik- 
ing the birds on the perches by means of 
the shield or ceiling which encloses the 
perches at the rear and overhead. To 
carry off the odors from the droppings 
boards and for providing a more rapid 
change of air in the roosting compart- 
ment, an opening 4 inches wide and ex- 
tending the full length of the roosting 
compartment is made in the ceiling 
about 3 inches above the droppings 
boards. 


The interior is well lighted by means 
of eight 9-light glass sashes along the 
front which faces the south. The lower 
row of sashes are quite near the floor 
so that they furnish plenty of light in 
the front part of the house. The upper 
sashes alternate with the wind bafflers 
and serve the purpose of providing an 
even distribution of light in the rear 
of the pen. 


Interior Equipment 

The perches are placed fourteen 
inches above the droppings boards so 
that there will be no possibility of any 
draft striking the birds on the perches. 
The perches are also hung by chains to 
prevent, so far as possible, red mites 
from reaching the birds at night. If 
these perches are painted twice a year 
with a good creosote wood preservative 
they may be kept almost entirely free 
from this parasite. 

The nests are placed on the walls at 
each end of the house. Nests arranged 
in this way are more convenient to 
care for than are those placed under 
the droppings boards and the eggs can 
be gathered more rapidly. The ob- 
jections to nests under the droppings 
boards are that they are usually too 
near the floor, that the space is not 
well lighted and that the hens are 
likely to lay eggs on the floor. In ad- 
dition it is difficult to keep the nests 
free from lice and mites when they are 
in close contact with the droppings 
boards. Good ventilation for the 
nests is provided by the openings be- 
tween the slats which support the nest 
boxes. The frames of the nest boxes 
are easily removed for convenience in 
cleaning and spraying. 

It is believed that one of the essen- 
tial features of a poultry house is one 
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or more broody coops to provide a 
place for breaking up broody hens. 
These coops should be located where 
they will be most convenient and at 
the same time be out of the way. With 
the nests placed on the walls, a con- 
venient place for the broody coops is 
provided above them. The broody 
coops are built with bottoms made of 
poultry wire netting which allows the 
droppings to fall through to a platform 
a few inches below and also permits 
the air to circulate underneath the 
bird in order that she may be broken 
of her broodiness as soon as possible. 


A Dust Wallow 


Another desirable feature is the 
outdoor dust wallow. The old style in- 
door dust box never proved entirely 
satisfactory on account of its causing 
too much dust in the house. With the 
outdoor dust wallow very little dust 
enters the house, and it can accom- 
odate a large number of hens at one 
time. The outdoor dust wallow has the 
advantage of permitting the sunlight 
to enter from three sides, thereby al- 
lowing a maximum of sunlight to enter 
the house during the winter months 
when the hens are more or less closely 
confined. The additional floor space 
provided by the outdoor dust wallow 
usually costs considerably less, per 
square foot, than it would within the 
house itself. 

Attention should be called to the fact 
that in designing this house the Cornell 
policy has been followed in not per- 
mitting any of the interior fixtures to 
occupy floor space. All these fixtures 
are detachable and removable with the 
exception of the dry mash _ hopper. 
(Those who desire plans and specifica- 
tions of the Cornell poultry house can 
get them by sending twenty-five cents 
to the Poultry Department, College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.—Ed.) 


465 
Materials for 20x24 Foot Model Poultry 


House. 


2x4 16 ft. 
2x4 12 ft. 
2x4 14 ft. 
2x4 12 ft. 
4x4 12 ft. 


sills and plates. 

sills and plates. 

studding. 

perches. 

roof support & center post. 
2x6 22 ft. rafters or 2) 2x6 12 ft. 

12 2x3 13 ft. dropboards & dust wallow. 
1200 sq. ft. NC pine—D and M roof ceil- 
ing, partition and dropboards. 

700 sq . ft. cove siding. 
12 ft. braces front. 
16 ft. pine—nests—bottoms. 
16 ft. pine—nests—bottoms. 
16 ft. pine—nests—-sides. 
16 ft. pine—nests——sides. 
1x6 16 ft. pine—nests—doors. 
1x10 12 ft. pine—nests—partitions. 
1x3 16 ft. pine alley slats. 
1x3 12 ft. pine—broody coops. 
%x2 12 ft. pine—broody coops. 
1x6 16 ft. pine—broody coops. 
1x4 12 ft. pine cornice facings. 
1x4 12 ft. pine corner facings. 
1x3 12 ft. pine corner facings. 
1x6 16 ft. pine window wind shields. 
1x2 12 ft. pine window guard frames. 
1x3 12 ft. pine window facings. 
1x3 12 ft. pine door casings. 
1x12 12 ft. pine rear ventilator. 
1x3 12 ft. pine window casings—dust 
wallow. 
1x6 12 ft. pine window sills. 
1x6 12 ft. pine rear ribbon. 
9-light sash 8x10 glass. 
5 6-light® sash 8x10 glass. 

6 squares 3-ply roofing paper. 
100 sq. ft. 12 ft. D and M pine 
mash hopper. 

4 1x2 12 ft. pine water 
11 8x3 16 ft. dressed 
flers. 

6 3%x11, 16 = ft. 

bafflers. 

1 9-16x4 10 ft. dressed 

flers. 

9-16x4 12ft. dressed 
flers. 

pr. 8 inch Tee hinges—door. 

thumblatch—door. 

pr. 5 in. strap 
tors. 

pr. 4 in. strap hinges—rear. 

pr. 3 in. strap hinges—drop 
tilators. 

pr. 3 in. strap hinges—broody coops. 

pr. 3 in. strap hinges—nests. 

pr. 3 in. strap hinges—mash hopper. 

lin. ft. 1 in. mesh poultry wire 3 feet 

wide—window guards. 

24 in. chains—perches. 

30 in. chains—perches. 

pounds 8d nails. 

pounds 10d nails. 

sacks Portland cement—-sill 
floor. 

squares 2-ply tar paper and cement. 
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siding— 


stand. 


cypress—wind baf- 


dressed cypress—wind 
cypress—wind baf- 
eypress—wind baf- 


hinges—front ventila- 


board ven- 


walls and 





Poultry Keeping for Farmers 


BY JAMES B. MORMAN, Kensington, Md. 


United States in 1910. Of this 

number 5,585,032 farms reported 
that fowls were kept thereon. There- 
fore, 776,470 farms had no poultry at 
all. The number of fowls reported 
were 295,880,190. The production of 
eggs, however, was reported for only 
4,833,759 farms, the number of fowls 
being given as 273,255,924. The num- 
ber of eggs produced was 1,457,385,772 
dozen, or a little more than five dozen 
per fowl a year. Since the males are 
undoubtedly included in the number of 
fowls reported, the estimated average 
production of eggs per fowl of farm 
flocks in this country has been placed 
at about six dozen, or 72 eggs a year. 
The average farm price received for 
eggs was 19.3 cents per dozen, so that 
the total income from eggs produced on 
the average farm was about $1.15 per 
hen. If the cost of feed be deducted 
from this income, it would show an ex- 


"Tonite were 6,361,502 farms in the 


ceedingly small balance of profit com- 
ing from the average farm flock from 
the sale of eggs. 

Similarly, the total number of fowls 
raised in 1909 was 488,468,000 and 


their value $202,506,000. This would 
give an average value to farm fowls of 
about 40 cents each. It would indicate 
an exceedingly small type of fowl, 
since the wholesale prices as quoted for 
poultry as meat range from 13 to 18 
cents a pound. It would not take a very 
heavy fowl, therefore, to be worth only 
forty cents. 

These census statistics have been pre- 
sented as an introduction to what I 
have to say about poultry keeping for 
farmers. It is my conviction, after 
many years of experience in develop- 
ing this line of farm work and live- 
stock raising, that it offers a good op- 
portunity for a steady cash income at 
all seasons of the year; that it has 
been sadly neglected by the average 
farmer in many parts of the United 


States; and that it furnishes a means of 
profitable labor during the winter 
months when many other lines of farm 
work are at a standstill. This article, 
therefore, will be largely a chapter out 
of my own experience in poultry rais- 
ing for egg production and meat. 

The Basis of Improvement. 

For several years before 1907, I did 
not give very much attention to my 
flock of fowls with a view to increasing 
the profits from keeping them. I had, 
it is true, kept a standard breed of 
fowls, the popular White Plymouth 
Rocks, but no special attention was 
given to breeding for egg production or 
to increase the size of the fowls as a 
meat bird. Perhaps, as a whole, the 
flock was better than the average farm 
flock, but there was plenty of room for 
improvement. 

Many experts in our agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations maintain 
that the ordinary farm-yard fowl is not 
the most profitable fowl to keep. The 
statistics presented above would seem 
to support this position. A standard 
breed of fowls has many advantages 
over the mixed and indefinite breed. 
These advantages may be enumerated 
as follows: (1) better results in 
breeding; (2) more opportunities to sell 
setting eggs at a higher price; (3) 
more uniformity in color, size and shape 
of eggs; and (4) a better appearance 
of uniform fowls on a meadow or in an 
orchard. 

During the past ten years my aim has 
been to keep practically fifty laying 
hens and pullets. The number of pul- 
lets would vary from year to year. In 
1911, the flock consisted of 32 hens and 
22 pullets. The next year it was com- 
posed of 20 hens and 34 pullets. In 
1918 the flock consisted of 26 hens and 
27 pullets; while in 1914 there were 54 
pullets and no hens. In the latter year, 
I desired to determine the value of pul- 
lets as egg producers and their effect on 
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decreasing the profits from the flock. 
The results in both these particulars 
will be shown later. 

In the year 1906 I had a few pullets 
which began to lay a little earlier than 
normal. It occurred to me that it 
would be a good plan to keep these 
early layers separate from the others and 
breed from them with a view of in- 
creasing the egg yield from the flock 
in future years. From this simple plan 
which I put into practice, I found that 
some fowls laid more eggs than others. 
But this was not the only feature. I 
also found that breeding from early 
layers with the most vigorous males 
had a tendency to produce more prolific 
layers. The result was that I began 


production has been studied since 1907. 
For the purpose of comparison, let us 
take the egg production of the flock of 
50 fowls for that year. The number of 
eggs laid in that year was 3,966. The 
annual egg production by years up to 
and including 1914 is as follows: 


Year Eggs 


The egg production in 1915 can not 
be presented in comparison for the rea- 


A FARM FLOCK OF STANDARD WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


to take more interest in the poultry 
side of farm work. A_ systematic 
method of keeping poultry was adopted. 
These data included records of income 
and expenditures, the increase or de- 
crease of profits according to the com- 
position of the flock in hens and pullets, 
how to produce winter layers, and 
whether the egg production of the 
flock could be increased. Apart from 
the gratification of keeping the records, 
the financial results have proven that 
it has been worth the trouble. The 
work has thus made progress from 
1907 to the present time. 
Successful Egg Production 
As stated before, the work in egg 


- 


son that I decided to keep the bulk of 
my hens over from 1914 to 1915, be- 
sides the pullets that were raised that 
season. Consequently, I had a much 
larger number of fowls in 1915 than 
in any preceding year, with an egg 
production of more than ten thousand 
eggs. 

The above figures, however, become 
interesting from the fact that, as a re- 
sult of keeping pullets only in 1914, 
the egg record that year shows a 
gain of 1,817 eggs over the record of 
1913, and 700 eggs increase over 1912. 
The yield of 7,314 eggs in 1912 was 
the highest in the history of the flock 
up to that time. It so happens that 
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1912 was also the year in which the 
greatest number of pullets had been 
carried previous to 1914. The ratio of 
egg production to number of pullets 
seems to have been quite uniform, 
since the egg yield increases fairly pro- 
portionately with the increase in the 
number of pullets. The superiority of 


pullets over hens for egg production, 
therefore, seems to be fairly well es- 
tablished with this flock of White Ply- 
mouth Rocks. 

If we take the annual total egg pro- 


A TYPICAL WHITE ROCK PULLET 
She was ten months of age and weighed 
exactly nine pounds when photographed 


duction for the first four years after 
1907, in which the egg yield is fairly 
uniform, there is seen to be a large in- 
crease each year. The average of these 
four years is 5,429 eggs, or an average 
annual increase in egg production of 
nearly 37 per cent. After 1911 the egg 
yield is much larger, increasing to 
8,014 eggs, or more than 100 per cent 
increase over the record of 1907 with 
practically the same number of fowls. 
The main secret of success in thus 
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building up the flock in egg production 
was the maintenance of the health and 
vigor of the fowls. Care was used in 
selecting only the strongest males for 
breeding purposes, and the most vigor- 
ous, healthy and early-laying hens to 
mate with them. 

Moreover, the fowls were well fed 
and managed at all seasons of the year, 
but particularly in the winter season 
when every effort was made to keep the 
fowls active on cold days. Each pen 
was provided with a suitable scratching 
pen in which clean litter was placed. 
Into this litter grain was thrown two 
or three times a day, and the fowls 
were made to work for their feed. This 
kept them active and is an important 
factor in keeping up the egg supply 
during the winter months. There is 
nothing mysterious about the process, 
and there is not a farmer in the country 
who cannot do precisely as I did in in- 
creasing greatly his supply of eggs from 
his flock. 

Now, if every farmer in the country 
who keeps fowls and sells the eggs as 
part of the farm income should _ in- 
crease his egg yield from 25 to 50 per 
cent, the basis would be laid for the 
economic production of eggs that would 
mean millions of dollars more annually 
to American farmers than they now re- 
ceive from this particular branch of 
their industry. That these results are 
neither impossible nor imaginary, the 
above figures of increased egg yield 
speak for themselves. 


Breeding Larger Fowls 

But, in addition to increasing egg 
production, the size of the fowls can 
also be increased. In the selection of 
pullets, hens and male birds for breed- 
ing purposes, a little attention has to be 
paid to their manifestations of vigor, 
their shape and size, and their health. 
Characteristics of vitality and form can 
be transmitted. Birds with long bodies, 
good width between the thighs, and 
long breast bones are typical breeding 
birds for increasing the size of the off- 
spring from generation to generation. 
When these physiological traits are in- 
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herited by the progeny, the basis is laid 
for the production of larger hens with 
a greater proportion of meat. The suc- 
-eeding generations may be expected to 
have a little larger frame than their 
progenitors had. The males are se- 
lected with the same characteristics of 
form as the females, but with a greater 
length of leg. 

By these simple principles of selec- 
tion, which any intelligent farmer can 
practice, I have been able to increase 
the weight of fowls slowly from year 
to year. The average weight of a Ply- 
mouth Rock pullet at laying age is 
about six-and-a-half pounds; during the 
season of 1915, I raised pullets which 
at ten months of age weighed just nine 
pounds. The photograph of the flock, 
where pullets and hens are permitted to 
run together for the purpose of being 
photographed, shows a group of fowls 
which average over eight pounds in 
weight. This gain in weight has been 
brought about by a few years of care- 
ful, continuous breeding by selection. 

From the standpoint of meat produc- 
tion, this increase in weight of fowls 
is very important. Other kinds of meat 
besides poultry have become high in 
price and are beyond the reach of a large 
number of our population. The mini- 
mum estimate of poultry production 


gives a total of about 900,000,000 fowls 
a vear. 


On the basis of an increase in weight 
of one and one-quarter pounds to a 
fowl, the production of poultry in the 


United States on its present limited 
supply offers the possibility of an an- 
nual increase in meat production of 
1,125,000,000 pounds. At an average 
price of twenty cents a pound, the in- 
crease in value of poultry as meat would 
be about $225,000,000 a year. 


Now, so far as I can see, there is 
nothing to prevent the farmer from in- 
creasing his income by paying more at- 
tention to poultry on the farm. A lit- 
tle time given to the busy hen when 
other work on the farm cannot be per- 
formed will not only give every farmer 
a new interest in poultry keeping, but 
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will add materially to his income. Some 
profits from my own flock will be ap- 
pended later. The chief requirements 
for improving farm flocks as to egg pro- 
duction and body weight are the fol-- 
lowing: 

(1) The selection of some good gen- 
eral utility breed of fowls as a basis. 

(2) The selection of the best layers 
for breeding purposes. 

(3) A little extra time in the hous- 
ing and care of the fowls, especially in 
winter. 

(4) The selection of the most vigor- 
ous and largest birds as breeders. 

There is not a farmer in the country 
who produces eggs and poultry for sale 
or for farm consumption who could not 
easily fulfill every condition 
stated without materially interfering 
with other farm labors. It is not al- 
ways best or right to leave the care of 
poultry to the women on the farm. 
They have plenty of household duties to 
perform. But that it will financially 
pay to give attention to poultry, the fol- 
lowing figures show. 

Income, Expenses and Profits 

It must not be forgotten that the 
producing power of a good flock of farm 
poultry is not limited to eggs alone. One 
of the best farm manures is poultry 
droppings. It contains the three essen- 
tial plant-food elements—nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash. But.this is 
merely an incidental source of income 
from poultry keeping. 

The meat side of the poultry in- 
dustry, as shown above, is becoming a 
very important subject. Not only can 
hens be sold for meat after their great- 
est usefulness in egg production has 
passed beyond the profitable stage, but 
young cockerels can be fed to yield 
a good profit over cost of production. 
In hatching to maintain the number of 
fowls desired in a flock, a great number 
of cockerels are necessarily raised. If 
hatching begins early, the cockerels can 
be sold as spring broilers at a high 
price. Later cockerels can be fitted for 
a roaster trade; but the best birds.may 
always be sold for breeding purposes. 


above 
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Sometimes, too, fowls may be sold for 
breeding or hatching purposes. To 
this end, the dual-purpose breeds, that 
is, fowls which are not only good layers, 
but also make a first-class table fowl, 
are especially adapted to the making of 
profits. The accompanying figures for 
three years show what a small farm 
flock of poultry can be made to do in 
yielding profits: 

1912 
Eggs at retail 
Profit on sittings 
Poultry sold 
Fowls for table use 
Increase in flock 
Manure 


Total income 
Expenditures 


Profits 
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1913 1914 


$163.02 
29.11 
58.31 
23.02 
40.50 
5.00 


$204.91 
23.82 
57.33 
21.00 
33.25 
6.00 


$318.96 
151.71 


$346.31 
126.28 


$167.25 $220.03 

On the basis of 54 pullets in 1914, 
the records show a profit of about $4.00 
per pullet, as compared with $3.16 per 
fowl in 19138, the highest profit from the 


flock in any preceding year. 


Farmers Week at Cornell, 1916 


A “PHENOMENON OF THE EMPIRE STATE WITNESSED 
AT ITS COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE™”~ 
BY WALTER H. MAIN in the Utica Saturday Globe, February 12, 1916 


piano in the sitting-room with an 
F sharp gone bad. The blue-eyed 
little girl who played 
Sunday afternoons 
while to shun pieces in one sharp and 


"T piane used to be an old square 


it for us 
learned after a 


play in four flats. We folks weren’t 
much on singing, but there was always 
something satisfactory about those old 
songs. We don’t get it now. Now they 
wind up a machine and put on a Caruso 
record and we sit around and silently 
wonder how a human voice can make 
such noises; but we never sing the old 
songs any more. They’d call us old- 
fashioned if we tried Lead, Kindly 
Light, to the accompaniment of the old 
square piano. 

There was one who sat there in her 
straight backed rocker and hummed the 
tunes the others sang so lustily. Her 
hands that were worn with toil were the 
hands that had borne full half their bur- 
den to make that square piano pos- 
sible, the hands that had made the rag 
rugs on the floor, that had given to the 
old sitting-room its homey atmosphere, 
hands that have long been stilled. 

It didn’t matter if the songs were old- 


fashioned, we sang them again this 
week. They brought it all back. It was 
so dark in the tremendously big audi- 
torium that no one could tell who sang 
so out of tune. We didn’t care if tliey 
did; they didn’t know us and might 
never see us again, and when they be- 
gan to throw on the screen marvelous 
pictures, each with a line of an old 
song; when a big chorus of fresh-voiced 
boys and girls sang them so well; when 
the magnificent grand piano, under 
magic touch wove a melody all about 
them, everybody there just couldn’t help 
singing, too. Some voices had not been 
lifted in song for many years; some, 
may be, were a wee bit cracked; some 
of the vocal cords were stiff from long 
disuse; but Greenland’s Icy Mountain 
shimmered with full harmony, the thin 
treble resonant in that throng against 
the deep diapson that rolled out from 
great chested men, who would have been 
ashamed to be caught displaying emo- 
tion enough to sing. But it was dark 
there and nobody could see them 
Nearer, My God, to Thee—the same we 
used to sing around the old piano— 
started them going. 
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There was one piece—‘selection,” 
they call ’em now—that she in the 
straight backed chair used to want for 
the “just one more, and this’ll be the 
last.” It breathed again this week deep 
and low as it used to: 

Now the day is over, 
Night is drawing nigh. 

All these songs in the dark, remem- 
ber, were with marvellously colored pic- 
tures, each with a line or two of verse. 
The sunset tints glowed on the screen as 
they used to glow over the back mead- 
ow, when birds twittered their vespers. 
Then came the picture of an old, old 
lady, in a straight backed rocker, her 
tired, worn hands folded in her lap. Up 
from unfathomable depths came 

Jesus, give the weary 
Calm and sweet repose; 
With thy tenderest blessing 
May our eyelids close. 


Full many an eyelid has closed on 
this world since we sang that about the 
square piano; full many a voice quav- 
ered just a trifle as we sang it this-week. 


EMOTIONAL? WHAT OF IT? 


Then the singing school ended; they 
opened the doors and in flooded the 
noonday light of the bright February 
day; the picture of the past faded be- 
fure the glare of the present; singing 
school was over for the day; out flocked 
the crowd, the last strains still vibrating 
deep, if silently. Over the crisp snow 
of the windswept hill they scattered 
from the magnificent Bailey Memorial, 
the stupendous horseshoe hall at Cor- 
nell University. Emotional? Of course, 
it was emotional. What of it? Who 
needs emotion more than humanity in 
this day when everything is coldly cal- 
culated and you have to watch every- 
bodv out of the corner of your eye or 
he’ll put something over on you? 

It was Farmers’ Week at the College 
of Agriculture, and the great State of 
New York was entertaining 5,000 men 
and women and children right from the 
soil. Nowhere but. at--singing- school 
each noon, just before dinner, did all 
hands meet. Then for an hour, wearied 
with the whirl that they had been in 
since early morning, two or three thou- 
sand people sank back into the seats in 
the splendid amphitheater and _ lost 
themselves in song. Here throbbed the 
great heart of the commonwealth. From 
one end of the State to the other; from 
the rugged foothills of the Adirondacks 
to the smiling plains of the lake-sloped 
vineyards; from the southern tier, from 
the apple belt and the great pasture 
land where thousands of herds graze 


= 


they had come for a week of inspira- 
tion. 

Yes; inspiration. That seems a word 
for poets. But a farmer is essentially a 
poet, a man of great imagination. Next 
to nature’s heart, he sees visions and 
dreams dreams. -He is the man who 
does deeds; who translates his visions 
into action. His is the great, silent 
voice that moves the nation. When he 
enters business, he captures the cities; 
when he enters politics, he captures the 
nation; the farm-bred boy has made 
America. And here he gets his inspira- 
tion. When you listen to hundreds of 
them breathing deep into old-fashioned 
song the emotions that are so infre- 
quently uttered, you have felt the breath 
of the Empire State, you have touched 
its pulse and heard its heart throb. 


FIVE THOUSAND FARMERS AT 
SCHOOL 

There were about 5,000 of him and 
his wife and his boys and girls. Even 
the authorities of the New York State 
College of Agriculture on the wind- 
swept hill at Ithaca didn’t know how 
many there were exactly. Thousands 
registered; but hundreds didn’t. A 
man of directness, the farmer as likely 
as not made a bee line to the thing he 
wanted most, the cattle barn, the hen- 
nery, the horse stables or what not with- 
out bothering to go to sign his name. 
By the same token you could not get 
him grouped in mass for a great picture. 
If you pictured him, it must be motion 
picture. The farmer is impatient of de- 
lays when there is something worth 
while to be done. He will sit for an 
hour to sing; but he won’t stand 10 min- 
utes for a picture. Music is worth while 
to him; the picture isn’t. 


LEARNED EVERYTHING UNDER 
THE SUN 


And thev gave them everything under 
the sun. From shoeing a horse to bac- 
teria in a baby’s digestive tract; from 
potato blight to picking chickens; from 


- cooking tough cuts of meat to raising 


a colt; from cheese cookery to lengthen- 
ing the life of fence posts—if you can 
think up a question that has not been 
threshed out this week at the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, there’s a job wait- 
ing for you. Every hour saw a dozen 
lectures. Hundreds of class rooms, in 
the most modern of buildings with the 
most learned men the country can mus- 
ter to instruct, were constantly occu- 
pied with hundreds of hungry-minded 
farmers and their wives drinking in 
knowledge, making notes, firing ques- 
tions, discussing pros and cons. Some- 
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‘times they became experience meetings; 
sometimes they waxed hot with all the 
fervor of the debate in the country 
store. Politics and religion were of ne- 
cessity, barred; but they got into the 
marketing business; they excoriated the 
middleman; they discussed ways and 
“means of getting better wages for their 
unremitting toil, and of increasing their 
crops. 


AND THE WOMEN! 


And women—say, you ought to have 
-seen the women, hundreds of them 
swarming over that great modern Home 
‘Economies building, the last word in do- 
mestic architecture! They explored the 
great shining kitchens. They are some 
kitchens, too, believe me! They feed 
500 students. every school day, students 
-as hungry.as the lankiest hired man you 
ever saw. Do you suppose a thousand 
or two visitors feazed them? Not on 
‘your life. They took on a thousand 
“more people there Tuesday, before 
« Farmers’ Week had fairly started, with- 
out batting an eye lash. Threshing time 
never saw such piles of provisons go as 
this week saw go at the State College of 
Agriculture. Don’t think, because they 
‘study calories and protein four years 
‘and get a B.:S. degree for knowing how 
-to make a balanced ration, that these 
girls in big white aprons don’t know 
how to cook. Um! Um! They may do 
“it according to science, but it’s good. 
They just formed you in double line, 
‘‘a lanky student chap in a white coat 
did that. ' Then they gave you a tray 
‘and a paper napkin and started you 
‘*down the line, cafeteria style. There’s 
‘-no ‘hotel’'in the land that could feed 
such crowds so expeditiously as they did 
at Ithaca this week. The cafeteria, by 
\“theway isthe thing now at Cornell. Old 
student boarding houses have gone. The 
_ man with the tray, picking up his fare 
“as he goes,'is de rigeur. Breakfast 
costs you about 13 cents; dinner from 
23 to 44, and prunes and cake about 8. 
You could write a book about that 
‘wonder house, the Home Economics 
building, and about its presiding genius, 
_ Miss Martha VanRensselaer—fine. old 
aristocratic name, that. The VanRens- 
selaers took the manor of Rensselaer- 
wyck from their high mightinesses the 
states general of Holland and started an 
aristocracy up the Hudson where AI- 
bany and Troy now stand. Here is one 
of them helping establish an aristocracy 
.of brains on the same land. 


A DISTRACTING ARRAY OF LEARN- 
ING 


Just 24 hours of Farmers’ Week left 
my head in a whirl. If you’ve seen a 
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placid pool in summer with water spid- 
ers darting hither and yon without num- 
ber, you have a picture of that great 
rarified atmosphere of brains. Scurry- 
ing in every direction over the snowy 
windy plain on top of the hill, in the 
campus of magnificent distances you 
could see black figures, like Peary’s Arc- 
tic explorers seeking the pole. Only the 
pole these black figures sought was the 
lodestone of learning. 


ORGAN RECITALS AND POULTRY 
KILLING 


But we weary. Would you know all 
they talked about, send for the book 
that gives the mere skeleton of the 
week’s program and let your imagina- 
tion run riot among organ recitals, 
potato raising, apple bugs and markets, 
poultry killing contests, dressmaking, 
until your head swims—then you'll have 
a fair picture of the farmers of New 
York State at school for a week. It is 
an amazing school the State has there. 
Agriculture has made enormous strides 
in five years. Dean Beverly T. Gallo- 
way, “the man from Missouri” in more 
senses than one, gave me a courteous 
half hour. He told me in 1910 there 
were 967 students in the New York 
State College of Agriculture. In 1911 
there were 1,451; in 1912, 1,779; in 
1913, 2,305; in 1914, 2,557; in 1915, 
2,830. 

Of all the colleges connected with 
Cornell University, the College of Agri- 
culture is largest. The great wave of 
engineering is past; the wave of agri- 
cultural training is near its crest. In 
the eight other great agricultural éol- 
leges in the country there is similar 
showing. 

I could tell you a bookful about this 
college which the people of the State of 
New York own and which 5,000 of them 
have been enjoying this week. I could 
tell you of its three deans—the pioneer, 
Isaac P. Roberts, who cleared the land 
and planted; the poet, Liberty H. 
Bailey, who nurtured, inspired and 
watched it grow, and Beverly T. Gallo- 
way, the organizer, the “man from Mis- 
souri,” who has to be shown and who 
shows others. I could go on and tell 
how the demands of the times brought 
forth from nothing this great educa- 
tional plant that stands you in millions 
of dollars. I could’ go on and on; but 
you never would get deeper into the 
matter than when you sat in that vast 
darkened amphitheater, and heard the 
great heart of the Empire State pour it- 
self out in song; for, after all, unless 
you’ve a song in your heart and a vision 
in your soul you can’t be a successful 
farmer. 





The Poultry Packing Industry of the 
Middle West 


BY E. C. HEINSOHN ‘15 
‘ Food Research Laboratory, Bureau. of Chemistry, United States 
Department of Agriculture 


The Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States, in his report for 1914, 
announces that the annual value of the 
poultry products in the United States ag- 
gregates half a billion dollars. Poultry 
and eggs therefore represent an agri- 
cultural product nearly equal in money 
value to the hay or the wheat crop. 

Though the production of poultry and 
eggs is widespread, only the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Tlinois, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska; Kansas and Missouri 
(the Corn Belt States), and Texas, 
Tennessee and Kentucky, produce more 
than are consumed within. their own 
borders. As a result, these States ship 
vast quantities of their product to the 
Eastern markets: It has been only in 
the last few years that the great im- 
provements in the preparation and ship- 
ping of these important foods has made 
it possible for the Easterner to receive 
his products in a first-class condition 
although they have been raised on 
farms a thousand miles or more away. 
In order to handle this business of cen- 
tralizing and preparing the poultry and 
eggs for the markets, the tremendous 
poultry packing industry of the Middle 
West has sprung up in a miraculous 
way. From a few small, scattering 
houses of twenty-five years ago, this in- 
dustry has increased until to-day it rep- 
resents a capitalization of many millions 
of dollars. To illustrate, several com- 
panies have built feeding stations, used 
entirely for fattening poultry, which 
alone cost over $75,000. 

It is the purpose of this article to tell 
something of the story of the chicken 
from the time it leaves the farm, down 
hrough the fattening, killing and pick- 
ing, cooling, grading, packing and 
hipping, to the consumer’s table. The 

verage resident of New York City, 


when he has a delicious, milk-fed roast- 
er put before him, little realizes the 
many difficulties that must be met and 
overcome before it is possible for him 
to enjoy this tempting morsel. 

The live poultry is brought to the 
small poultry housé, either by the far- 
mer himself or by hucksters who travel 
through the country buying from the 
farmers on a commission basis, usually 
a cent a pound. The small houses ship 
their* birds to the large, centralized 
packing houses, where they are to be 
prepared for market. When: the birds 
reach the packing house, the culls—or, 
in other words, the scrawny, weak- 
looking birds, which will not take on 
weight no matter how well they are 
fed—are separated and the others are 
put into feeding cages, called batteries. 
In some feeding plants these batteries 
are stationary, but in the most ef- 
ficiently constructed establishments they 
are portable. A portable battery is 
made of wood or galvanized iron wire 
and has four layers, each divided into 
four compartments. These batteries 
each hold from sixty to one hundred 
and eighty head of poultry, depending 
on the size of the individuals. The birds 
are fed, for periods varying from six 
days to three weeks, on rations com- 
posed of ground grains of various kinds, 
buttermilk, and skimmed milk. 

The poultry packers have found it 
necessary to establish these extensive 
and expensive feeding stations because 
the average farmer will not sell his 
poultry in the condition most desired 
by the markets. If any one doubts this, 
let him take a trip through the markets 
and the butcher shops of our towns 
and cities, and he will be impressed 
by the poor quality and appearance of 
most of the poultry offered for sale. 
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The fattening season starts about the 
first part of June, with the broilers. It 
extends on through the summer, fall 
and early winter, and ends in January 
after the famous milk-fed _ roasters 
(young male birds weighing 3% pounds 
or over)) have made their appearance. 
The advantages of these milk-fed birds 
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the same knife, and the feathers are so 
loosened that they are easily pulled out 
dry. There is another method of pick- 
ing, known as scald picking. In this the 


bird is killed by cutting the jugular 
vein from the outside of the neck. The 
bird is then dipped into hot water, and 
the feathers come out very readily. 


A LARGE COMMERCIAL POULTRY PACKING HOUSE OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST 
The refrigerator cars are drawn up aside of the platform so that there is a min- 
imum of labor expended in loading for shipment 


are obvious: there is more food ma- 
terial in the carcass and the meat is 
more tender and of a very delicious 
flavor; moreover, the produce is much 
more uniform in appearance. 

After the feeding period is over the 
birds are starved for about twenty-four 
hours, having a plentiful supply of clean 
water only. This practice results in the 
emptying of the intestinal tract of foods 
in the process of digestion and of waste 
products to be thrown off. 

The birds are now ready to be killed 
and picked. Dry picking is the best 
method of preparing poultry for market. 
When this method is used, the killing 
operation is accomplished by cutting 
the jugular vein through the mouth 
with a slender, straight-edged knife. 
Then that part of the brain tissue which 
controls the muscles holding the feath- 
ers in place is destroyed by a thrust of 


The dry-picking method is much the 
better of the two, for many reasois. 
Scald-picked birds do not keep nearly 
so well, because the hot water has so 
injured the skin tissues that resistance 
to the entrance of bacteria is greatly 
lowered. Moreover, scalding toughens 
the skin and dissolves out much of the 
delicious flavor. 

It may be said here in passing that 
the viscera are not removed from the 
bird at this time. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has found, 
through very extensive investigations, 
that full-drawn birds will deteriorate 
much more rapidly than undrawn birds. 
Therefore it is more sanitary to leave 
the bird undrawn until it reaches the 
housewife’s kitchen. 

Cleanliness being one of the watch- 
words of modern poultry dressing, the 
heads must be freed from blood and 
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neatly wrapped in paper. This is 
usually done just before the birds are 
put into the chillroom. The up-to-date 
acker no longer uses ice water to re- 
move the animal heat from the birds. 
They are hung by the feet on racks 
nade entirely of metal, and put into 
lean, insulated rooms in which a tem- 
perature of about 32° F. is maintained. 
The temperature of live chickens is 
about 103° F. This must be reduced to 
32° F. before the birds can be packed 
for long hauls in refrigerator cars. Un- 
less this is done, the stock will quickly 
spoil and will arrive on the market in a 
conditon which the commission men call 
“oreen-struck.” 

After cooling, which takes about 
twenty-four hours, the grading and 
packing of the birds is the next step. 
This is done in rooms cooled down to 
about 30° F. The birds are separated 
into the various grades, the commonest 
of which are as follows: 
Broilers—Young birds of either sex, 

weighing 2 pounds or less. 
Fryers—Young birds of either sex, 

weighing between 2 and 3 pounds. 
Roasters—Young birds, weighing over 
3 pounds. 


BATTERIES OF FEEDING CAGES IN A COMMERCIAL PACKING HOUSE 
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Fowls—Hens more than a year old. 

Cocks—Male birds over a year old, or 
young males that show too much de- 
velopment of comb and spur to be 
sold as roasters. 

Each grade is put into a _ separate 
container. The prevailing method at 
the present time is to pack the chickens 
in boxes holding a dozen each. If the 
birds are broilers, they are placed with 
their breasts up and their feet hidden; 
if fowls or roasters, they are packed two 
layers to a box and laid on their sides. 
Care is taken that all twelve birds in 
a box are uniform in size, quality, and 
color of skin. The boxes are lined with 
parchment paper to protect the skins 
and to prevent evaporation. The pro- 
duct is now loaded on the refrigerator 
car. 

The best packers are rapidly abandon- 
ing the old method of ice-packing their 
poultry. In this, after being killed and 
picked, the birds are thrown into tanks 
containing ice water. They are left here 
until the animal heat is removed, and 
are then packed with ice in sugar bar- 
rels, in which layers of chickens alter- 
nate with layers of ice and on the top 
is put a “header,” or piece of ice weigh- 


These batteries each hold 60 to 180 birds depending on size of fowls 
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ing from 50 to 75 pounds. These bar- 
rels are put in refrigerator cars and 
shipped. This system of cooling and 
packing has many disadvantages. The 
birds will not keep, because the moist- 
ure breaks down the bacteria-resisting 
power of the skin. Much of the soluble 
protein is dissolved out and in its place 
the water is soaked up; it has been es- 
timated that in a carload of ice-packed 
poultry some four hundred dollars’ 
worth of food value is dissolved out 
and lost in the ice water. 

We must return to the packed box, 
which we left in the refrigerator car 
ready to start on its long journey to 
market. The loading of a car contain- 
ing 20,000 pounds of poultry, the car 
lot of the Middle West, can be accom- 
plished in half an hour if the work is 
properly planned. It is done as quickly 





A METAL RACK OF DRESSED FOWLS 
READY TO BE COOLED 

The up-to-date packer no longer uses 

iced water to remove heat from the 

birds—tthey are hung by their feet and 

put: into rooms having a temperature of 


32° F. 
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as possible in order to prevent a rise 
in temperature of the car. For best re- 
sults the load is not made any higher 
than four feet, for above that height 
the temperature of the car is not low 
enough. 

Having loaded the car and observed 
the temperature, so that the packer may 
know under just what conditions his 
goods start on their journey, the doors 
are closed and sealed. At intervals 
varying from two hundred to four hun- 
dred miles, the car stops at icing sta- 
tions and the bunkers are refilled with 
ice and salt. The doors of the car re- 
main closed until the market is reached. 
If the birds have been properly dressed 
and chilled, if the refrigerator car is 
well insulated and built, and if the cars 
are re-iced as needed during the haul, 
the poultry will reach its destination in 
first-class condition. 

Usually the car is consigned to some 
commission man. As soon as he re- 
ceives it he transfers it to his refrig- 
erator rooms, kept at about 32° F. In 
the handling of poultry the facilities of 
the middleman and the retailer for hold- 
ing the goods in a chilled condition are 
of great importance. Refrigeration in 
the packing house may give excellent 
chilling facilities, the railroad refrig- 
erator car may maintain the necessary 
low temperature throughout the haul, 
and yet inadequate refrigeration be- 
tween the arrival of the poultry at the 
market and its final sale to the con- 
sumer may render the previous good 
work valueless. Once having been 
chilled, the poultry must be kept at a 
low temperature until it is ready to be 
consumed, because fluctuating tem- 
peratures cause a condensation of moist- 
ure and a consequent activation of bac- 
teria and enzymes, with resulting de- 
composition. 

The commission man, in his turn, 
sells the poultry to the retail butchers. 
The better stores now all have some 
kind of refrigerator in which they hang 
the product until it is sold. The for- 
mer method of using zinc-lined, drained 
(Continued on page 508) 
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Methods I Have Used in Making a Success 
of Poultry 


Factors by which a Cornell student has made good in the business 
BY SOLOMON YADLOVKER, W. P. C. ‘13 


INCE the “back to the land move- 
S ment” started about eight years 

ago, poultry raising has attracted 
more “back to the landers” than any 
other branch of farming, but the per 
cent of those who succeeded is rather 
small. Nearly all the failures can be 
attributed to lack of experience, start- 
ing in too extensively and not being in 
a position to give proper care and atten- 
tion to the foundation stock. 

That there is a good margin of profit 
in poultry, there can be no dispute, but 
to be successful it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have love and enthusiasm for 
the work in addition to thorough know- 
ledge of poultry farm management. All 
these coupled with good business judg- 
ment will lead to success. 

There are three ways of starting in 
the poultry business; first, buying year- 
ling breeding hens and using the eggs 
for hatching; second buying hatching 
eggs; and third, starting with baby 
chicks. For the beginner with limited 
capital and experience the easiest .and 
safest way is to start with baby chicks, 
and brood them in a coal burning colony 
brooder of 350 to 400 capacity. From 
three years experience with coal burn- 
ing brooders on a large scale I find 
that it is best to put from 350 to 400 
chicks under one heater, instead of 500 
as recommended by some manufactur- 
ers. The results will be far better and 
more satisfactory than the old way of 
brooding in long brooder houses. 

In purchasing the foundation stock 
either in the form of breeding hens, 
hatching eggs or baby chicks, it is of ut- 
most importance that the parent stock 
be of strong vitality and free from dis- 
ease, because upon the foundation stock 
depends the success or failure of the 
poultry farmer. 


For over three years we have been 
using the following methods in carry- 
ing on the work on the Hudson River 
Farms and have obtained good results. 
All our 7,200 fowls, 3,500 of which 
are breeding hens, are fed according to 
the Cornell formula of grain and mash, 
except during the breeding season when 
the amount of beef scraps is reduced for 
the breeding hens and the amount of 
grain increased to induce exercise. This 
insures stronger germs. 

Handling Hatching Eggs. 


Hatching eggs are gathered three 
times a day during cold weather to pre- 
vent the eggs from being chilled. Only 
eggs of medium size, perfect in shape 
and color, are selected for hatching. 
Until we get the desired number of eggs 
to fill the machines, they are placed in 
regular shipping cases and kept at a 
temperature of 50 degrees. The cases 
are turned daily to prevent the germ 
from sticking to the shell. 


Putting Eggs in the Incubators. 

Before placing the eggs in the ma- 
chine, the compartments are thoroughly 
sprayed with a one per cent solution of 


coal tar disinfectant. The eggs are 
placed in the machine directly after 
the spraying and while the compart- 
ments are still steaming. 

Beginning on the third day, the eggs 
are turned and cooled until the nine- 
teenth day. There can be no set rule 
as to how long to cool the eggs as it all 
depends on conditions and environment, 
and must be left to the judgment of the 
operator. The eggs are tested on the 
seventh and sixteenth days. 

Before closing up the machine after 
the last cooling, the compartments are 
liberally sprayed with warm water to 
insure a more uniform hatching. We 
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have found that the chicks are stronger 
as a result and do not stick to the shell. 
After hatching, the chicks are kept in 
the machine for 36 hours. 


Brooding. 


Before moving the chicks to the col- 
ony brooders the brooder heaters are 
run for a week at a temperature of 
102-103 degrees to insure a steady and 
uniform heat during the first week of 
the chick’s life. More chicks die from 
chilling than from any other cause. The 
floors are covered with short cut straw. 
A mixture of fine grit and charcoal is 
sprinkled in the litter and on pie tins. 
Care must be taken not to put too 
much grit and charcoal for the chick to 
eat, but just enough should be fed to 
clean the digestive system. Fountains 
filled with sour skimmed milk are set 
on one inch boards about eight inches 
from the curtain, every effort being 
made to enable all the chicks to get 
their portion of sour milk. To prevent 
the chicks from wandering away from 
the heat, a one-half inch wire, twelve 
inches high is placed in a circle from 
the curtain. After the second day, the 
circle is enlarged gradually, and on the 
sixth day the wire is taken away and 
the chicks are given the full run of 
the 12x12 house. Care is taken to 
have all the corners cut off by tacking 
wire in a semicircle. By that time the 
chicks have sufficiently learned where 
to look for heat when uncomfortable; 
consequently the loss from chilling is 
practically eliminated. 

We always make it a point to move 
the chicks to the brooders in the after- 
noon, because by the time the entire 
hatch of 3000 chicks is moved to the 
brooders, it is nearly dusk. At this 
time it is easier to teach the chicks 
where to look for heat and comfort. 
If the chicks are moved to the brooders 
in the afternoon, the first feed is given 
the next morning after all the foun- 
tains are filled with fresh sour skimmed 
milk. The feed consists of one part by 
weight of crushed table oat meal to 
two parts of bran, fed five times a day 
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in little troughs made of lath. ‘The 
mixture is sprinkled with a little fine 
grit and charcoal. On the third day, 
the noon feed of oatmeal and bran is 
omitted and chick grain is fed in the 
litter morning and in the afternoon. On 
the fifth day, the noon feed of oatmeal 
and bran is omitted and the Cornell 
mixture of mash is fed instead. Be- 
ginning with the sixth day, grain is fed 
in the litter in the morning and in the 
afternoon with Cornell mash, grit and 
charcoal in hoppers before them all the 
time. Sour milk is given exclusively 
as a drink for the first two weeks. We 
found that it repaid us many times even 
at the price of 90 cents for a 40-quart 
can of milk. On the seventh day, cut 
sprouted oats are fed sparingly at first 
and more liberally thereafter. 

After the first week the heat is grad- 
ually decreased and the chicks are in- 
duced to go outside. To prevent the 
chicks from straying away and from 
huddling in corners, a semicircle wire 
fence is put two feet from the house for 
the first two days. It is taken away al- 
together after a week or ten days after 
which we have no trouble in getting 
the chicks to go to their houses. 


During the first three weeks of 
brooding, the chicks are closely watched 
and are induced to exercise as much es 
possible because we find that all the 
“idlers” are a source of trouble. All 
the chicks that show a lack of vitality 
are destroyed. During the fifth week, 
roosts made of 1x2 inch strips are put 
six inches from the floor. The heat is 
usually discontinued between the sixth 
and seventh week depending on weather 
conditions, but the heaters are not re- 
moved. When seven weeks old, nearly 
all the chicks are on the roosts. Then 
the heaters are taken out. 


When the chicks no longer need heat, 
the cockerels are put in a large house 
provided with roosts, a very large run 
and plenty of hoppers. The cockerels 
have access to fresh water, mash and 
grain all the time. They are marketed 
at the age of eight to ten weeks and 
weigh about one and one-fourth pounds. 
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A VENTURE IN POULTRY 


After removing the cockerels, big 
hoppers containing the Cornell mash 
and grain mixture are placed before the 
pullets at all times. They have a 10- 
acre run in a field seeded to wheat and 
hay. Fresh water is provided several 
times a day and changed more fre- 
quently. during the hot weather. Under 
these conditions and with plenty of 
shade the pullets make rapid growth. 


Moving Pullets to Laying Houses 


The pullets are kept on the colony 
range until they are six months old, 
when they are moved to winter quarters, 
the object being to get them accus- 
tomed to their environment and their 
attendant before they begin to lay. The 
attendant is required to spend all his 
time in walking slowly and cautiously 
through the houses to get the pullets 
“tame,” 


For a few nights a lantern is hung 
in the houses for a half hour after dusk 
in order to get the pullets accustomed 
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to the light. This we find very helpful 
in detecting colds. 


Diseases of Poultry and Their Prevention 


During cold damp weather in the fall 
and spring a poultryman must always be 
on the lookout for colds which cause 
serious trouble and great loss. It is 
advisable to walk through the houses 
with a small light and remove all birds 
which show symptoms of colds. This 
can easily be detected by the sneezing 
of the fowls or by watery eyes. If 
properly attended to at this stage, the 
fowls are easily cured, but if neglected, 
roup may develop. When colds are de- 
tected in the flock a few crystals of per- 
manganate should be put in the water. 

The most common diseases in poultry 
are colds, roup and chicken pox all of 
which can be prevented in a great meas- 
ure by keeping the houses dry, clean 
and sanitary. 

Chicken pox can be treated with gly- 
cerin and a two per cent solution of car- 
bolic acid. 


A Venture in Poultry 


BY E. K. MULLER, ‘98, M. E. 


IGHT years ago a nervous trouble 
E. attacked me rather suddenly, and 

as a result it became difficult for 
me to walk. Following the advice of 
leading neurologists of the country, I 
gave up.my profession of mechanical 
engineer and retired to the country. 
Never before had I lived outside a city, 
and I was so uninformed about things 
rural that I could brag of a speaking ac- 
quaintance with but two grains, corn 
and oats. On the other hand, my wife 
had been born and brought up in the 
country, and to her judgment and co- 
eperation should be credited any suc- 
cess that we have attained. 

While living in Brooklyn we always 
had great difficulty in obtaining eatable 
eggs and poultry, these products being 
so unreliable in quality that we had 
been forced to give up their use for 


table purposes. Having in mind this 
scarcity of desirable poultry products, 
and having always had a desire to raise 
chickens, we decided to try the business. 

Late that fall we bought forty Single 
Comb White Leghorn pullets and ten 
hens, built a 12x16-foot house in which 
to keep them, and then proceeded to 
spend most of the winter on a soap box 
in that house watching and studying 
those hens. They became so friendly 
that it was not unusual for a hen to lay 
an egg in the open end of the box. 
When eggs began coming we wanted to 
give our relatives in Brooklyn a treat, 
and so we shipped them a few dozen. 
Since that time we have never had any 
difficulty in selling eggs at a fancy price. 
Our relatives went wild over them, their 
neighbors heard about them and wanted 
some, the neighbors’ friends next came 
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in line, and finally the grocers who cat- 
ered to these people. There was nothing 
for us to do but go out and buy from 
the surrounding farmers. 

As we received at least thirty cents a 
dozen when eggs were cheapest, and as 
we bought them at the wholesale local 
market price, we made some profit. 
During freezing weather we bought 
chickens, ducks, and turkeys, which we 
dressed and shipped to the home of my 
sisters, where the neighbors would go 
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brooding—except the heavy work— 
while I attended to the cleaning, sorting 
and packing of the eggs, and the book- 
keeping end of the business. Arrived 
at this stage, we dropped all customers 
taking less than half a crate at a ship- 
ment. 

We now have an outlet among gro- 
ceries, delicatessen stores, restaurants, 
steamships, and summer resorts, at a 
standard price of five cents above New 
York quotations. Eggs for the groceries 





Laying house with root cellar, feed room and straw loft at one end 


to get what they had ordered the pre- 


vious week. In my later visits to 
Brooklyn I have been thanked most 
effusively many times for “those lovely 
eggs” by persons who had been good 
customers for several years but whom 
I had never before met. 

It became evident that with a rep- 
resentative in New York and Brooklyn 
willing to spend one or two hours a 
week in disposing of our products we 
should be warranted in expanding the 
business just as fast as experience 
would permit. My brother-in-law took 
up that work, and by the fifth year we 
reached the limit we had set—a plant of 
sixteen hundred laying hens, arranged 
so conveniently that one man could do 
all the outside work the year round with 
extra help about once a week during 
two or three months in the spring. My 
wife took charge of the incubation and 


and delicatessen stores go in cartons, 
with my name and that of the farm on 
them; a large proportion of the eggs are 
disposed of in this way. 

Packing in cartons has the advantage 
that little sorting is required. It is the 
consumer, not the expert, who opens 
the package, and as long as he is given 
his money’s worth and a square deal 
he is not particular whether every egg 
is the same shape and size as_ every 
other; so that the seven-tenths of a cent 
that the carton costs is more than made 
up. 

Our incubating outfit consists of a 
13x16-foot cellar containing four 39@- 
egg and one 240-egg Cyphers machines, 
giving a nominal capacity of 1800 
eggs—the actual capacity is about 
1730. We have persistently and con- 
scientiously set large, well-shaped eggs 
from mature stock—never from pullets. 
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A VENTURE 


The result is that the strain has in- 
creased in average weight from six to 
seven ounces, as nearly as we can judge. 
The pullets lay very few eggs below the 
standard size, whereas formerly these 
diminutive eggs came in such numbers 
that they had to be sorted out and sent 
to a commission merchant for what they 
would bring. From all eggs set during 
the last three years we have obtained 63, 
50 and 60 per cent of good chicks, re- 
spectively. During the same period, 
25.2, 19 and 21.6 per cent, respectively, 
of all eggs set have resulted in pullets 
housed; or, 38.3, 35.3 and 35.6 per cent 
of all chicks hatched have resulted in 
pullets housed. While the percentage 
of all eggs hatched resulting in vigor- 
ous chicks is only fair, there must be 
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in driving and studying nature. It 
would please me to relate how much 
more we are getting out of life than 
we did when we lived in the city—but 
this is a chicken story and the space 
allotted me is limited. 

The brooding apparatus consists in 
part of ten Cyphers hovers in a 55x17- 
foot double-wall brooder house (where 
the first hatch is placed). The general 
temperature of this is kept between 60° 
and 70° F. by a coal-burning stove in 
the center. With this arrangement it is 
very necessary to have a window at each 
peak, so regulated as to provide positive 
circulation at all times. We also have 
three Cornell gasoline brooders and four 
Hall coal-burning brooder stoves in 
10x7-foot colony houses. There are 


BROODER HOUSE 


A coal burning stove in the center keeps the general temperature of this house 


at 65° 


taken into consideration the fact that 
the incubators were running compara- 
tively early in the season; the first 
machine was set in March and the last 
one the latter part of April. If we 
were to postpone incubation for one 
month, this percentage would undoubt- 
edly be much higher. Our object in 
early hatching is”to have the chicks at 
a safe age by the middle of June, when 
the fine weather begins. We plan to 
spend several afternoons a week then 


= 
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three yards, one for each hatch (group 
of machines set), for it is out of the 
question to expect success if one mixes 


chickens of different ages. We have 
enough brooding apparatus to make it 
unnecessary to remove the pullets from 
their original brooders during the sea- 
son. The changing of chicks from their 
original quarters entails a large amount 
of labor, much worry, and some loss. 

As we are limited for room, we dis- 
pose of the cockerels as soon as their 
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Water is supplied at required points 
from pressure system run along fences 


weight reaches one and a_ quarter 
pounds. The commission merchants 
will accept them at one pound, but we 
allow the extra quarter pound for 
shrinkage during transportation. There 
is another advantage in shipping cock- 
erels early: the market drops as the 
season advances. Before shipments 
are made, we pick out and yard away 
from the pullets, those cockerels that 
give promise of making fine breeders. 

As we use Cornell methods of feed- 
ing there is very little to say concern- 
ing this point, except to emphasize the 
great importance of sprouted oats and 
the mixing of curdled milk with the 
mash. We prefer to incorporate granu- 
lated charcoal in our dry mash rather 
than feed it in separate hoppers. 

In the fall the pullets remaining after 
the culls have been weeded out are 
placed in a house 184x16 feet in size, 
where they run in one flock. Our breed- 
ers are selected in October by the eye 
method (external characteristics), in 
which we have been instructed by Cor- 
nell experts. Since adopting this sys- 
tem the stock has made a better laying 
record during the late summer and 
early fall. 

The mature stock is also fed accord- 
ing to Cornell formulas. In this con- 
nection it might be of interest to state 


how much grain should be fed—a ques- 
tion always asked us. For layers, when 
wheat and corn are the only ingredients, 
we use eight quarts, and when oats are 
added to the ration, ten quarts, to a 
hundred hens. This may have to be-de- 
creased or increased slightly according 
to the.appetites of the flock or the sea- 
son of the year. Of course, the greater 
part of the ration must be fed in the 
late afternoon, just enough having been 
scattered in the litter during the day 
to keep the birds working. We buy all 
grains, ground feed, winter greens and 
even straw for litter, in the open mar- 
ket. The straw we prefer in bales, as 
it is then easily and quickly handled in 
all kinds of weather. 

It has been our experience that the 
amount of winter greens (beets or cab- 
bage) fed may easily be overdone. 
Some prominent authorities advise as 
much as twenty-five pounds to a hun- 
dred hens, or a quarter of a pound to a 
hen. This would be disastrous to our 
egg record, five pounds to a hundred 
hens, when all of it is eaten, being 
what we consider the right amount. 
Our pullets lay eleven dozen eggs a 
year, our hens nine and a half dozen. 
It must be taken into consideration in 
this connection that the record per hea 
could be much improved if the layers 
were divided into small flocks. In this 
case, however, one man could hardly 
take care of one-half our total; and as 
we are after tangible results, we are 
willing to sacrifice egg records to dol- 
lars and cents. 

Our total investment to date is close 
to $7,000; this includes houses, stock, 
fencing, tools, vehicles (not forgetting 
the “Flivver’), horse, and all other 
equipment. Our annual profits average 
safely over one dollar net per hen. 
This does not include interest on invest- 
ment; on the other hand, no account has 
been taken of the eggs and poultry con- 
sumed in the home and given away, 
neither has any value been given to the 
manure, which of course is a big item. 
Profits could also be increased by a per- 
son able to do his own work, practically 
eliminating my labor bill of over $606. 
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Capon Production 
BY W. J. BUSS 
Ohio Experiment Station 


all kinds of meat have given 

poultrymen an excellent oppor- 
tunity to devote special attention to the 
production of fowls for meat. All 
poultrymen sell some chickens for meat 
but they are usually old hens which have 
passed their period of usefulness in lay- 
ing eggs. Surplus cockerels are some- 
times sold, but both the cockerels and 
the old hens are sold when low prices 
prevail, and when there is little profit. 
With the heavier breeds, the profit can 
be increased materially or a loss turned 
to profit, if they are caponized and sold 
during the winter, rather than being 
sold as cockerels during late summer or 
early fall when prices are very low. As 
a rule, caponizing cockerels of the light- 
er breeds, such as Leghorns, is not 
profitable. Such fowls should be sold 
as broilers when they weigh one to two 
pounds . As long as the prices for 
capons, which have prevailed up to the 
present time are maintained, capon pro- 
duction will usually yield a better profit 
than will the production of other kinds 
of market poultry. 


7 eonstantly increasing prices of 


A CAPON USED TO BROOD CHICKS 


The production of capons has receiv- 
ed considerable attention in relatively 
limited areas surrounding the two 
principal capon markets of this country, 
Philadelphia and New York. In Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and Missouri 
where is to be found more than one- 
third of the poultry of the United 
States, there is abundant opportunity 
for the production of a vast number of 
capons annually. In these states, the 
production of capons, with a few ex- 
ceptions, is almost unknown. This 
scarcity of capons in these states is 
due to a lack of knowledge regarding 
the advantages of caponizing on the 
part of the farmers. If the production 
of capons were to become general on 
the farms of this great poultry section, 
it is probably true that more capons 
would be produced than the markets 
would absorb at the high prices which 
have prevailed for capons up to the 
present time. However, until produce 
merchants buy live capons at a price 
considerably higher than that paid for 
ordinary live poultry, the production 
of capons will not become general, be- 
cause only a small percentage of the 
farmers care to take the trouble to kill, 
dress and pack capons in a way neces- 
sary to have them sell to the best ad- 
vantage on the market, and the few 
who will go to this extra trouble will 
continue to reap the benefit of high 
prices that have prevailed for capons. 

The American breeds are best adapt- 
ed to produce capons on general farms. 
In my opinion the Plymouth Rocks rank 
first, followed by the Rhode Island Reds 
and Wyandottes. The Asiatic breeds, 
especially the Light Brahmas, produce 
larger capons, commanding a_ higher 
price on the market than those mention- 
ed above, but because of their relative- 
ly slow maturity and the fact that they 
will not, as a rule, produce as many 
eggs as will the American breeds, the 
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METHOD OF PACKING CAPONS IN BOXES 
When packed this way the capons show up to the best possible advantage 


Brahmas are not so well suited for use 
on general purpose farms, where it is 
desired to produce as many eggs as 
possible in addition to producing meat. 
Some have favored a cross between the 
Light Brahmas and Barred Plymouth 


Rocks for capon production. In using 


eross breeds, it is always necessary 


flocks—two of 
the bred 


progeny—which causes’ considerable 
extra trouble. There is also a lack 
of uniformity, both in color and size of 
the capons which is not the case to such 
a marked degree, when a single breed is 
used. 

Chicks intended for the production 
of capons should be hatched as early 
as possible, so that they may attain a 
maximum size by the first of January 
and not later than the first of March. 
Where the natural method of incubation 
is used, it is not generally possible to 
hatch any great number of chicks be- 
fore the middle of April. If incubators 
and artificial brooders are used, the 
chicks should be hatched not later than 
the middle of March. 


to maintain’ three 


pure breds and cross 


Until they are caponized, the cock- 
erels may be confined with the other 
chicks. The time of caponizing depends 
largely upon the breed. With the 
American breeds, the cockerels may us- 
ually be caponized at 12 to 15 weeks of 
age, or at a weight of 1 to 2 pounds. 
With the slower maturing Asiatic 
breeds, it is necessary to allow’ the 
cockerels to get somewhat older before 
they can be distinguished from the pul- 
lets. Instructions for caponizing are, 
as a rule, included with instruments 
sold for this purpose. Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 452, which may be secured upon re- 
quest to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., will be found of in- 
terest in this connection. 

It has been quite commonly recom- 
mended that the capons receive- only 
soft feed for a few days after the opera- 
tion. At the Ohio Experiment Station 
during the past three years, we have 
fed the capons, immediately after they 
were caponized, on the dry rations 
which they had been receiving before 
the operation, without any apparently 
bad results. It seems doubtful if it 
pays to go to the extra trouble of sup- 
plying soft feeds for a few days after 
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the birds have. been caponized. 

Best results have been secured in 
growing: capons when they are given 
range on a good grass plot and fed a 
ration composed of corn and scrap meat 
or corn and tankage. The following 
data taken from the Ohio Station Bulle- 
tin 284 may prove of interest in this 
connection. 


Rations Used. 
Proportions Are by Weight. 
Lot 1~—-Grain—Shelled corn. 
Mash—Ground corn, 

serap, 1. 
Lot 2—Grain—Shelled corn. 
Mash—Ground corn, 


2; meat 


7; tank- 


age, 3. 
Lot 3¢-Same as Lot 1, but confined to 
house. 
Lot 4—Grain—Corn, 
oats, 4. 
Mash—Ground corn, 2; bran, 2; 
meat scrap, 1. 


11; wheat, 15; 


Lots 1, 2 and 4 had range on one- 
sixth acre of good blue grass and white 
clover sod.. Lot 3 was confined to the 
house with no outside run. The grain 
was fed twice daily. The mash was fed 
dry in self-feeding hoppers. The amount 
of grain fed was so adjusted that the 
capons would consume half as much 
mash as grain. At times it was neces- 
sary to close the hoppers for a part of 
the day, to keep them from eating too 
large a proportion of mash. 

The results show that there was 
practically no difference between Lot 1 
which received a ration of corn and 
meat scrap (guaranteed to contain 50 
per cent. of protein), and Lot 2, which 
received a ration of corn and tankage 
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(guaranteed to contain 60 per cent. pro- 


tein), except that, at the prices used 


in these calculations, the cost of feed 
per pound gain was slightly lower with 
the corn and tankage lot. Lot 3 which 
received the same ration as Lot 1, but 


-allowed no range, gained 17 per cent 


less per bird and consumed 17 per cent 
more feed per pound of grain than did 
Lot 1. The gain per bird in Lot 4 
which received the variety ration, was 
slightly lower than in Lot 1. The cost 
of feed per pound of gain was 30 per 
cent higher for Lot 4 than for Lot 1. 

A ration of corn and skim milk would 
be expected to give as good, if not bet- 
ter, results than a ration of corn and 
meat scrap or corn and tankage. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the method of picking the capons and 
packing them for shipment. The capons 
should always be dry picked. It is 
customary in picking capons to leave 
the feathers on the neck about three 
inches back from the head; on the legs 
about two inches above the hock joints; 
on the two outer joints of the wings; on 
the tail; and on the back around the 
base of the tail. The box in which they 
are packed for shipment should be lined 
with water-proof paper. The first lay- 
er of six birds should be placed in the 
box with breasts down and heads and 
feet up. After placing paper over these, 
the upper layer of birds should be plac- 
ed with breasts up, and heads and feet 
down.. When packed in this way, the 
capons show up to the best possible ad- 
vantage no matter from which side the 
box is opened. 


Marketing Poultry Farm Products 


BY EARL W. BENJAMIN 


Professor of Poultry Husbandry, New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University 


HE marketing of poultry products 
F is a problem involving questions 
only slightly different from those 
involved in considering the marketing 
‘? any farm produce. Studies of the so- 


called high cost of living have brought 
us to the point where we can at least 
see the problem more clearly even 
though we are far from understanding 
all of the details, nor can we be sure 
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of the advisability of changing certain 
of eur present methods. We must, how- 
ever, keep working for the development 
of a more efficient, more sanitary and, 
consequently, more satisfactory method 
of handling these products. 

The experimenters, educators, produc- 
ers and consumers should not feel that 
these business associates generally call- 
ed middlemen are lacking in sympathy 
with this agitation for the improvement 
of methods. For the most part the mid- 
dlemen are deeply in sympathy with 
such actions, but their ire is very often 
aroused by such unscrupulous ideas and 
actions as are frequently put forward 
by theorists and reckless agitators. Such 
unscrupulous actions are frequently 
found in the form of state laws, munici- 
pal rules or the actions of boards of pub- 
lic health, or other political officials who 
are catering to the general public opin- 
ion. This agitation has, in itself, been 
an incentive for the middlemen to be 
ever on the alert to improve their meth- 
ods whereby they can give greater satis- 
faction to the two classes to whom they 
cater; that is, greater satisfaction to the 
shippers and the receivers, whether they 
are other middlemen or the producers 
and consumers themselves. 

As we think of the work that has been 
done along this line up to the present 
time let us not look upon it as the strug- 
gle of the producers and the consumers 
on the one hand for a right cause, as 
against the struggle of the middlemen on 
the other hand for a wrong cause. As a 
matter of fact, all are working for what 
they believe the benefit of themselves; 
which, as a rule, means the benefit of 
their community. We must realize that 
it is the salvation of the middlemen to 
give satisfaction to their customers. 
Their customers are their assets. If we 
look at this question carefully for a 
moment I think we can at least realize 
that all of us are involved in this prob- 
lem of improving market conditions. We 
must not condemn the other fellow be- 
cause he is working along a different 
line of attack. He may be solving more 
efficiently than we. 
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Present Systems Developed by 
Competition. 

The writer likes the comparison of the 
present routes of market products from 
the farm to tightly drawn entanglements 
of hard, twisted cords, each cord con- 
necting a certain point on one side of the 
entanglement to another point on the 
other side of the entanglement. There 
may be a few cords which are not mixed 
in the entanglement joining such points, 
but for the most part , all of the cords 
must pass through this tightly drawn 
mass. We may consider that the cords 
represent the market routes; the two 
points connected, the producers and the 
consumers, and the fact that the cords 
are entangled signifies that there are no 
definitely established routes for the pas- 
sage of these market products, but that 
they pass from dealer to dealer in var- 
ious ways. The fact that the entangle- 
ment is tightly drawn signifies that com- 
petition requires every dealer to hurry 
his products through this marketing 
maze by as short a route as possible, al- 
ways keeping the welfare of his custom- 
ers in mind. 

From the outside it looks very easy to 
cut out the great mass of this entangle- 
ment and to connect the producers and 
consumers direct by means of short 
routes, but as soon as we try to arrarge 
such a route we find that every time we 
drop a middleman there is a certain 
piece of work which someone else must 
take up, but which no one can afford 
to take up without getting a living from 
it. For instance, the huckster who goes 
through the country from farm to farm 
gathering eggs, meets the farmer face to 
face on his own ground; he can exercise 
the appeal of personality in holding hi: 
trade; he gets the eggs regularly and if 
they are not clean, he can show the farm- 
er this condition; he carries the eggs to a 
shipping point; he looks after packing 
the eggs so that they can be shipped 
without damage; he pays cash to the 
farmer or gives him other value so that 
the farmer is not taking any chance of a 
loss; he takes all responsibility for the 
quality of the products and of the profit 
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or loss to be made. For the most part 
the farmers are unwilling and unable to 
assume much of this responsibility. 


We cannot drop the country huckster 
without dropping the work which he is 
doing. As contrasted to this example of 
the producer we have the consumers who 
wish to have a supply of eggs or other 
products just around the corner where 
they can get in touch with the dealer by 
telephone. They wish to have the supply 
handled in such a way that a half dozen 
eggs can be delivered before breakfast 
if needed, and if the eggs are not all 
satisfactory, more eggs must be furnish- 
ed to them free of charge. The city 
grocery store has been developed for 
just this sort of trade. If we drop the 
city grocery store with its expensive 
management, we must drop the credit 
which it advances; we must drop the fre- 
quent deliveries; we must drop the avail- 
ability of the supply; and these re- 
sponsibilities must be taken up by other 
people. 

A consideration of these conditions 
simply impresses us with the fact that 
our present market methods have been 
developed as our needs have changed. 
Competition has continually weeded out 
the inefficient people until we now have 
about as efficient a system as it is pos- 
sible to obtain and still get the service 
which we are demanding. 

One of the easiest things for a person 
to say is, “if I were doing that I would 
do it differently.” The result of such 
statements and ideas as this has been 
the advancement of many theoretical 
plans for the change of our present 
methods of distribution. The result of 
several people getting together with 
such ideas as this has been the develop- 
ment of co-operative movements which 
have not been based upon sound business 
experience and which are consequently 
doomed to failure from general prin- 
ciples alone. Theorists who take pleasure 
in advancing new ideas have often been 
responsible for encouraging the organ- 
ization of co-operative societies. These 
co-operative organizations have under- 
taken the work which middlemen have 
been doing and in a great many_ cases 
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they have found that they could not do 
the work as efficiently as the middle- 
man. The only place where a co-oper- 
ative organization can succeed better 
than an individual is where the co-oper- 
ative association actually does the work 
in a more efficient manner and gives bet- 
ter satisfaction to every one concerned. 
Such results as these can only come 
where the manager of the organization 
or the board of directors use better 
business methods than the original 
business man used. 
Organizations Are Beneficial. 

Successful co-operative organizations 
are very common. In comparing the re- 
sults of several different co-operative 
organizations which have come under 
my observation, I have noted the follow- 
ing advantages, some of which are finan- 
cial benefits and some of which are of 
much greater value in the establishment 
of a strong, virile community: 

1. Organization tends to make the 
farmers feel that they are not alone. 
There is an opportunity and an incentive 
to exchange ideas. The problems deal- 
ing with the organization work often 
start discussions along other lines. These 
may be even more highly beneficial than 
the original question. The organization 
is usually a means of disseminating in- 
formation, such as is contained in bulle- 
tins and circulars, and which might be 
obtained from lectures or demonstra- 
tions. 

2. When individuals are thrown to- 
gether in organizations they develop a 
certain pride in the products which they 
are producing, and make special efforts 
to produce a better quality, or a quality 
which will be at least as good as the 
average for the whole membership. 

3. Better prices are usually obtain- 
ed for the products at least after the 
organization has been doing business for 
a reasonable length of time. Better 
prices are the result of improving the 
quality and standardizing the products. 
Care should be taken, however, that the 
members do not depend upon better pric- 
es entirely for their loyalty. 

4. If the prices received by the mem- 

(Continued on page 506) 





The Man on the Land on the Other Side 
ofthe World® 


BY BEVERLY T. GALLOWAY 
Dean, New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


V. TROPICAL AGRICULTURE 


© does 
not usu- 
ally associ- 
ate Hong 
Kong with 
the Tropics; 
but with the 
November 
sun almost 
straight ov- 
erhead, beat- 
ing down on 
the decks of 
our ship,and 
with the 
temperature 
above the 
nineties, we 
began to feel 
that the equator could not be very far 
away. 


“Let there be light”’ 


Hong Kong was merely a _ stopping 
place, and after a glimpse of the won- 
derful city, built on the steepest of hills, 
we sailed away into the southern seas, 
glad of the fresh, life-giving air after 


the stagnant conditions in the land- 
locked harbor. In passing, it may be 
said that one of the most beautiful 
sights it was our lot to see was the view 
at night from the harbor of Hong Kong. 
The semi-tropical twilight is short, and 
as the outlines of buildings and shipping 
faded in the gloaming, a myriad of 
lights sprang into view. These lights, 
beginning at the water’s edge, rose al- 
most straight into the air on all sides; 
so that, located as we were some dis- 
tance from shore, it was like being at 
the bottom of a gigantic bowl whose 
sides and top were lined with stars, for 
the lights on the steep hillsides merged 


*This is the fifth of a series of articles on farming in foreign lands. 


so gradually into the stars themselves 
that one could not tell where the stars 
began and the lights ended. 

So we sailed away into the night, and 
only the captain of our good ship knew 
that we were headed straight into the 
terror of these seas—a typhoon coming 
up from the Philippine Islands. For 
many years these typhoons have swept 
the seas, and the annual toll of human 
lives and property was formerly enor- 
mous. No systematic attempt had 
been made to study them until the time 
when, long before America came into 
possession of the Philippine Islands, a 
Catholic priest located there had done 
some wonderful work in looking into 
the causes of these storms, the paths 
taken by them, and their effects. This 
work has been a boon not only to sea- 
men, but to the people on the coast of 
China and Japan as well, who always 
received the full shock of the winds. 
A warning sent out by this good father 
would reach the shipping points several 
hours ahead of the storm, giving every 
one knowledge of its approach. At 
one time there was some error in the 
transmission of the message, and as a 
result the storm broke over Hong 
Kong and more than ten thousand lives 
were lost. No ship is safe in Hong 
Kong harbor when one of these ty- 
phoons is blowing. With the boom of 
the warning gun, which is located on 
one of the high hills overlooking the 
city, every ship at anchor either puts 
to sea or seeks refuge in near-by safe 
harbors. We had thirty-six hours of 
this storm, and, in the language of an 
old Scotch lady, “It was a fair grand 


The first article 


appeared in the October number of the Countryman.—Ead. 
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sight but a wee bit wearying to the 
flesh.” 

Our first glimpse of the real Tropics 
was at Singapore, where we stopped for 
a couple of days to take on coal and to 
ship a great mass of miscellaneous 
cargo for the ports of Europe. Im- 
mense quantities of rattan were taken 
aboard here, and we loaded enough 
zine ingots to sink a fair-sized_ ship. 


PREPARING RICE FIELDS 


This zinc came from up Burma way and 
was consigned to various ports in Ger- 
many. It is interesting to note how 
much material can be stored in the hold 
of a ship. In a harbor such as Sin- 
gapore the warehouses are piled with 
material whose bulk sometimes appears 
to be greater than the ship itself. 
With the aid of donkey engines and a 
most polyglot lot of laborers, this vast 
quantity of goods is stored away, leav- 
ing room for equally large quantities to 
be taken on at other ports. 

Long before we reached shore we 
‘ould see evidences of tropical vegeta- 
tion—palms of many species, mango 
trees along the roads. Most beautiful 
and wonderful of all was a great tree, as 
large as an oak, with flowers like gi- 
gantic scarlet tulips. This flaming tree, 
with its setting of vivid green, could be 
seen from a distance of four or five 
miles off shore. We found later that 
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the tree was rather uncommon in the 
Tropics and had never been introduced 
into our country. The seed pods are 
very much like those of our milkweed 
and the seeds are very abundant. We 
procured a quantity of the seeds and 
sent them to Washington, where they 
were planted in the greenhouses, and 
later the little trees were sent to the 
extreme southern part of Florida. This 


WITH WATER BUFFALO 


year Mr. David Fairchild, to whom the 
seeds were forwarded, reports that the 
trees are doing well and have _ blos- 
somed for the first time. 


Singapore is one of the greatest 
shipping ports in the world, and the 
flags of practically every maritime na- 
tion may be seen there. There is a 
large Chinese population, and many of 
these thrifty and industrious people 
are found controlling the small shops 
and stores as well as the farms and 
gardens around the town. Singapore is 
the great meeting place and clearing 
house for laborers who are to take 
part in the management of plantations 
in the Straits Settlements. The rubber 
industry is one that has attracted a 
great deal of attention in these parts. 
Millions of pounds sterling have been 
put into rubber trees, and some difficulty 
was being experienced in getting suf- 
ficient help to take care of them. Chi- 
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nese, Malays, Singhalese, Hindoos, Jap- 
anese, and many other peoples, were 
flocking into the region, attracted there 
by the high price of labor. 

The country about Singapore is flat 
and the soil seems to be very rich. Most 
of the gardens and farms observed were 
devoted to crops for the needs of the 
white population. Chinese cabbage, 
many kinds of beans, yams, lettuces and 
other salad plants, with here and there 
meager patches of potatoes and occa- 
sionally a patch of corn, were to be 
seen. Rice is the staple food. Much of 
it is imported, but a considerable pro- 
portion of it is grown near by. 

It was here that we saw a unique 
method of bringing pigs to market. The 
pigs were brought in alive, confined in 
cheap bamboo baskets—or, rather, the 
pigs were rolled in this bamboo cover- 
ing with their legs sticking through the 
holes. Trussed up in this way they are 
unable to move and are carted about 
like so much cordwood. The Chinese 
use large quantities of pork in their diet. 
In this section they seem to prefer it to 
fish. 

Our next stop was at Penang, a trop- 
ical port about thirty-six hours journey 
from Singapore. Penang is on the Ma- 
layan Peninsula, which extends south- 
ward from Siam; Malakka is one of the 
chief cities of this peninsula. It is only 
a comparatively short distance from 
Penang across to the island of Sumatra. 
At Penang we had awaiting us a great 
cargo of Sumatra tobacco which had 
been brought over from several small 
ports on that island because the larger 
ships do not call at such ports. This 
tobacco was consigned for the most 
part to firms in Hamburg and Bremen. 
The tobacco taken on at this port was 
valued at over a million dollars. 


As the United States imports a great 
many millions of dollars worth of this 
brand of tobacco, it may be of interest 
to briefly describe the industry. The 
Sumatra wrapper has long been known 
for its high quality for cigar making. 
It brings a very high price because of its 
uniform leaf, silky texture, and free- 
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dom from large veins. The leaves are 
so uniform, as to both size, shape, tex- 
ture, color, venation, and other char- 
acters, that cigar makers can always 
tell just how far they will go in the 
manufacture of their product. The 
Sumatra wrapper leaf is characterized 
by peculiar spots which have come to be 
almost a trade-mark for high-grade 
cigars. High-grade Cuban fillers with 
Sumatra wrappers constitute the most 
expensive cigars made. Most of the to- 
bacco plantations on the island of 
Sumatra are controlled by the Dutch 
and the English. As the land is plen- 
tiful and cheap, no special effort is made 
at soil improvement. When new land 
is needed, the jungle is cleared and the 
crop is put in. It was our understand- 
ing that the great uniformity in the leaf 
was due to special advantages of soil 
and climate. We found, however, that 
this is not the case. Most rigid hand 
sorting is resorted to after the crop is 
grown, and it is by this means that uni- 
formity is secured. Every leaf is han- 
dled and inspected either by experts or 


Specimens of Tropical Vegetation, 


Botanic Garden, Ceylon 
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under the eyes of experts, and, as labor 
is remarkably cheap, all this work can 
be done without putting a prohibitive 
cost on the product. The same amount 
of labor applied to a similar product in 
this country would bring the price up 
to five, or six, or perhaps eight, dollars 
a pound, which would be entirely pro- 
hibitive. Cheap labor is therefore the 
controlling factor in this part of the 
vorld, as it is in many other sections 
and in many other industries. Numer- 
ous importations of Sumatra seed have 
been made into this country and the in- 
dustry has been started in New England 
and in Florida. Most of this tobacco was 
grown under cheesecloth tents, but still 
it has not come up to the imported pro- 
duct. 

It was interesting to note the great 
care given to every package of this to- 
bacco. The packages were about the 
size of a steamer trunk, all uniform, 
and all marked with the grade and brand 
of the grower or the dealer. The con- 
tainer was made of a species of tough 
grass, and not a piece of this grass was 
allowed to be out of place. In some in- 
stances, when the containers had been 
slightly torn, men were engaged in 
weaving new pieces of grass into the 
cuts in order to make the packages per- 
fectly uniform. It is attention to such 
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details as this that has developed the ex- 
cellent markets for some of the foreign 
products and has made the products 
themselves standards throughout the 
world. 

From Penang we had sailing in the 
tropic seas for nearly a week before 
we reached the island of Ceylon, where 
we planned to spend some time in order 
to make a careful study of tropical agri- 
culture. Ceylon is one of the most in- 
teresting of tropical countries for the 
reason that it has long been under cul- 
tivation and yet there are jungles, wild 
lands, and wild animals in many parts of 
it. The island is about the size of Ire- 
land, containing something over 25,000 
square miles. It is 270 miles long, and 
140 miles wide at the widest part. The 
outer edges of the island are for the 
most part flat, but the center is made 
up of hills and mountains where one 
may see some of the grandest vegeta- 
tion in the world. The highest peaks 
of the island are upward of nine thou- 
sand feet high. The great variety of 
topography gives unusual opportunity 
for agriculture. In some parts the 
climate is fairly steaming, but in the 
higher regions it is more comfortable. 
The story of the crops and the people 
who till and use them we must leave 
for the next issue of The Countryman. 
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To be at home in all lands and ages; to count nature a familiar acquaint- 
ance and art an intimate friend; to gain a standard for the appreciation of 
the other men’s work and the criticism of your own; to carry the keys of 
the world’s library in your pocket, and feel its resources behind "you in 
whatever task you undertake; to make hosts of friends among the men of 
your own age who care to be leaders in all walks of life; to lose yourself in 
generous enthusiasms and cooperate with others for common ends; to learn 
manners from students who are gentlemen; and form character under pro- 
fessors who are Christians * * * * * * * this is the offer of the college for the 


best four years of your life. 


WILLIAM DEWITT HYDE 
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AS TO EGGS 

Why is it that in some cities white 
eggs command a distinctly higher price 
than eggs with brown shells? * * * The 
fact remains that white-shelled eggs are, 
as a rule, laid by small-bodied, non-sit- 
ting hens that begin to lay early and 
keep right on until they hit the pot. On 
the other hand, brown-shelled eggs are 
laid by larger breeds, which do not av- 
erage two eggs in three days, but make 

up for lost time when they do lay. 
—Editorial, Harper’s Weekly. 


Farmers are a great social class and 
have a worth and dignity as such. It 
has wealth of enormous proportions, ap- 


proximating one-fourth of the nation’s 
wealth; numbers of still greater pro- 
portions, practically one-half of the na- 
tion’s population; characteristics and in- 
terests which are common to its members 
and which differentiate it from all other 
social classes. Its work is worthy, its 
position secure, its future promising. 
* * * What it needs is to develop a 
class consciousness which is self-respect- 
ing, potent for organization purposes 
relative to government and marketing, 
and which operates to secure a greater 
regard for its rights and _ responsibili- 
ties. 

—John M. Gilette. 


Figures taken from the government 
report on Work and Expenditures of the 
Agricultural Experiment Stations show 
that there are now within the United 
States 62 such stations, employing 1852 
persons. California leads in the number 
of staff members and Ohio has the 
largest appropriation. 


Current Opinion for February reviews 
two expressions of rebellion against the 
whole spirit of orthodox science. The 
first is an attack against the Atomic 
Theory, written by Professor Norris W. 
Rakestraw and published in The Scien- 
tific American. The second is an attempt 
to show that “modern science is com- 
pletely astray with its cell, its proto- 
plasm and its mist ages.” The author 
is J. Henri Faber, a_ distinguished 
French entomologist, recently deceased, 
whose book The Hunting Wasp has just 
been translated into English and pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead, New York. 


CONCERNING RURAL CREDITS 


To put a national farm-credit scheme 
into extensive operation will be the 
work of years. Congress should keep 
that in mind in its legislation on’ the 
subject. A good many hopeful people 
think it can be done in a few weeks; 
but they are doomed to disappointment. 

—Editorial, Saturday Evening Post. 


To measure the efficiency of men by 
mechanical standards in the term of 
production will not be acecpted by labor. 
Men do not live by efficiency alone, and 
particularly productive efficiency. If 
efficiency merely means a greater out- 
put, doubled productivity and a twenty 
per cent wage increase—is it at all 
worth while? If efficiency means a 
broadened life, a broadened opportunity 
for initiative and progress, a greater 
quota of social happiness, it is well 
worth while. 

—Miner Chapman in “Mere Efficiency,” 
Harper’s Weekly. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


THE FARM FISHPOND 

If there are springs, creeks, and 
swamps on your farm that are not be- 
ing used, make them serve as the basis 
for a fishpond. The College of Agri- 
culture has issued a publication telling 
all about it. 

The largest fish-producing streams of 
this country, according to the college 
authorities, have been transformed into 
sewers; others have been dried up; and 
still others have been stripped of their 
inhabitants by too much harvesting. Be- 
cause of the increased population, the 
demand for meat is becoming greater, 
while the supply is decreasing. More 
meat must be raised in order to satisfy 
the demand. This can be accomplished, 
in part, by stocking farm fishponds. 

The college authorities state that 
there are three types of fishponds, classi- 
fied according to construction: the 
pond formed by damming a stream, the 
excavated pond, and the dike pond. The 
location depends, in a large measure, on 
the topography of the land and the 
character of the water supply. The Col- 
lege does not particularly recommend 
the first of these three types. 

The cost of building a pond will vary 
with conditions. If any great amount 
of excavation is done, the cost will be 
high. Nevertheless, this item will not 
recur; the pond once properly made and 
stocked will be permanently productive 
and will require practically no outlay 
for maintenance. 

The selection of fish for the pond will 
depend on the temperature of the water. 
All members of the salmon family, in- 
cluding brook trout, lake trout, and 
whitefish, reauire water below 70° F. 
If the pond is fed by a creek whose 
waters are exposed to the sun in various 
shallows, it is suitable for warm water 
fish, such as perch, black bass, sunfish, 
rock bass, and the like. 


The annual value of the food used 
on a thousand farms recently surveyed 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture was found to average $448 per 
family, of which 58 per cent was fur- 
nished by the farm. 
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Writing in The Constructive Quar- 
terly, Professor C. E. A. Winslow, edu- 
cational director of the New York State 
Department of Health, calls upon the 
American Church to make war on dis- 
ease and poverty. “The churches, if 
they will, can rouse our people and the 
people of other countries to a crusade 
against disease which would be the most 
fruitful war that the world has ever 
known.” 

The revolutionary outbreak in Russia 
will be of a rural nature. * * * The 
main issue will be fought out far away 
from cities, on the land. Never was 
time so favorable for an uprising of all 
the discontented elements. It is not go- 
ing to be a charming affair, and there 
will be much in the nature of the hor- 
rible peasant uprisings of the late Mid- 
dle Ages. 

—Hendrik W. VanLoon in 
“The World After the War,” Century. 


Inefficiency is not confined to rural 
districts, according to an article - by 
Stanley A. Dennis who writes in Jan- 
uary System of the result of a national 
canvass undertaken by the Federal 
Trade Commission. There are 250,000 
business corporations in the United 
States; of these over 190,000 make less 
than $5,000 a year and more than 100,- 
000 make nothing at all. Overbuying, 
Poor Location, Bad Accounting, Poor 
Collection Methods and Lack of Cap- 
ital are the explanations advanced. 


In a special report to the Secretary of 
Agriculture the Forest Service states 
that “18 corporations control more than 
one-half of the total water power of the 
United States, while 6 corporations 
control more than one-fourth.” 


The College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri is urging the farmer 
to “Grease That Plow!” They recom- 
mend a mixture of whiting and hard oil, 
to be applied to the mouldboard with a 
soft brush and allowed to stand until 
spring. 
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We are glad to announce the election to the business staff of 
Elections the CORNELL COUNTRYMAN Board of Charles Walton Bol- 

giano, ’18, of Washington, D. C., from the sophomore business 
ccmpetition, and Charles Ennis, ’19, of Lyons, N. Y., from the freshman 
business competition. In addition, we are glad to announce the election 
to the editorial staff of Almon James Fowler, ’19, of Wyoming, Penn- 
sylvania, from the freshman editorial competition. 


The period from 1910 to 1913 was one of remark- 
The Outlook for able development in all matters relating to agri- 
Agriculture culture. During this period the Federal Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, the agricultural colleges in the 
various States, and the Agricultural Departments of the States made 
tremendous advances. In the Federal government, there were great in- 
creases in appropriations and many new projects were undertaken; in 
fact, sc rapidly were funds made available, that it was extremely diffi- 
cult to properly organize the work, so as to efficiently and economically 
take care of it. 

At the same time that these events were transpiring, there was a 
wonderful development in the interest in agricultural education, and this 
interest was manifested by a phenomenal growth in the attendance at 
agricultural colleges. Beginning with the early part of the year 1914, 
however, there has been evidence that the crest of this great wave of 
agricultural interest, growth and development was reached. There 
seems to be plenty of evidence at this time that in so far as the Fed- 
eral Department is concerned, and the Colleges of Agriculture, their 
work is becoming more stabilized. 
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For the current year there is further evidence of this stabilization 
in the fact that in nearly all of the larger agricultural colleges there has 
been but a slight increase in the number of students registered. We 
believe this is a promising outlook for agriculture. We believe that 
the time has come when opportunity will be given to advance the 
quality of the work. So rapid has been the growth of agricultural 
institutions, that in many instances it has not been practicable to do the 
things that should have been done and would have been done if condi- 
tions had been more stabilized. We may confidently look forward, 


therefore, to a period of more mature and better work for all of our 
agricultural institutions. 


It is interesting to note the results of a unique self- 
A Cross Section census taken by the agricultural student body of 
of an “Ag” the University of California as published in the De- 
College cember issue of the University of California Journal 

of Agriculture. Of the 600 persons in the College of 
Agriculture at the California institution, 450 have answered a seach- 
ing personal questionnaire in regard to their reasons for attending 
college, their sentiments toward their courses, and their aspirations for 
the future. These answers have been carefully classified and grouped 
so as to give an excellent composite picture of the student body. It will 
be interesting to note how the results at Cornell compare with those 
of our sister California institution. 

Following are the questions asked and the dominating features of 
the collective reply. 

Were you brought up on a farm or ranch? Forty-one per cent 
were brought up on farms; 59 per cent were not. Only 32 per cent 
came to the University direct from farm homes. 

How many years or months of actual full day’s farm work have 
you ever done? The average for the entire registration was one year, 
seven months, and two days. Seventy-five students had never done a 
full day’s farm work. 

What was the one primary reason that you came to an agricultural 
college? Three came because of “health; 87 came because of a liking 
for the arts and practices of agriculture; 260 wanted a general agri- 
cultural education ; 50 specified some set phase of agriculture in which 
they wanted knowledge; 30 came for a general education, not especially 
in agricultural subjects; and 8 thought an agricultural education the 
shortest cut to a sure job. Fourteen could not say why they were in 
college. The predominating reason given was the desire to be educated 
in agricultural subjects; such answers comprised 56.8 per cent of all. 

Questioned as to their preference in method of instruction, 53 per 
cent voted for laboratory work, 21 per cent for farm practice, 12 per 


cent for lectures, 9 per cent for text books and recitations, and 4 per 
cent for travel trips to farms. 
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What is the ideal position or work you would like to secure at 
graduation? Of the men who answered, 64.8 per cent would like to start 
farming at once on graduation; the remainder were divided between the 
various forms of agricultural teaching and extension. Only 2.4 per 
cent were interested in college positions. 

What do you hope to be doing when you are fifty years old? Sixty- 
five per cent hope to be spending their declining years on farms; only 
5.9 per cent hope at this time of life to be still in the harness of public 
service, such as helping others, teaching and the like; 13.5 per cent hope 
to be retired and living at ease, or to be traveling. This tendency was 
most marked in the freshman and sophomore classes. 

What one thing do you think would do most to improve American 
agriculture? The freshmen vigorously believed in some form of educa- 
tion as the panacea, but the opinion somewhat declined as the class pro- 
gressed. Always, however, did the men of all the classes believe in 
agriculture of the scientific type, both taught and practiced. Of all the 
votes, 49 per cent were for education, 11 per cent for cooperation, 9 per 
cent for scientific agriculture, 8 per cent for social improvement, and 
the remainder were either indefinite or not conclusive. 

There were 88.4 per cent of the students who expressed a hope ‘“‘to 
make a contribution toward the permanent betterment of American 
agriculture.” Of these, however, only 40 per cent were able to say 
definitely what form this contribution would take. There were 3.3 per 
cent who expressed a lack of such hope or desire and the remaining 8.3 
per cent did not answer the question. 

Will you be financially able to commence farming on graduation or 
will it be necessary for you to work for wages? Thirty per cent of the 
students think they will be able to start farming immediately on leaving 
college; 70 per cent will have to work for wages. Here is a factor often 
overlooked by those who criticize the agricultural college man for not 
going directly back to the land on graduation. It will be remembered 
that 65 per cent of these 450 agricultural students expressed a desire 
to farm; of these we now find but 30 per cent financially able to do so at 
the end of their four years. And even if this scant 30 per cent may be 
too high. It is notable that 53 per cent of the freshmen believed them- 
selves ready to start in, while the hopes of the seniors had shriveled to 20 
per cent. “Either incoming classes are richer every year, or, more 
truly, the wish is father to the deed in the earlier years.” 


The extension work being advanced by the States 
Extension Work with the support of the Federal Government is do- 
for the Farm ing much for the farmer. Evidences are at hand 
Woman that it is also designed to do a great deal for the 
farm woman. The fundamental idea of the Lever 
Act is to make available a vast store of knowledge respecting the opera- 
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tions of the farm. The author of the bill, Mr. Lever, in presenting the 
bill to Congress, stated that for fifty years the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations had been accumulating and reservoiring knowl- 
edge and that the time seemed at hand when this knowledge should be 
more widely disseminated. 

The great interest in the work for farm women has necessarily 
aroused much interest in the subject of home economics. Home eco- 
nomics, however, is a compartively new field, and there has not been 
the opportunity for accumulating anything like the knowledge respect- 
ing the work involved in this field that there has been in the lines of 
work more particularly applicable to the farm and the man on the farm. 
Heretofore, a great portion of the work in home economics has been 
empirical. There is very serious need for investigational work in this 
field. The people of this country through Congress, have very wisely 
decided that there was need for research affecting the farm work 
through the passage of the Hatch and Adams Acts. The time is at hand 
when it would seem desirable that careful consideration be given to 
the question of the broadening of these acts or the securing of another 
act which would provide adequate funds through the Federal Govern- 
ment for research in home economics. This work might very properly 
be provided for on the same basis that has been done in the case of 
the Hatch and Adams funds; namely, providing a certain amount for 
each state, the work to be handled and conducted by the experiment 
stations already in the state, but to be specifically in line with the needs 
of home economics. 

An appropriation of $10,000 a year for each state would be a com- 
paratively small investment for such an important subject. Possibly 
the best interests would be served by making the appropriation $5,000 
per year for each state to start with, and an increase of $2,000 a year 


for the next five years, until the total aggregated $10,000 for each 
state. 


Farmers’ Week is over; the signs are all torn down and 
Come Again all the guests have departed. The week was planned 

to benefit those who came in from their farms to their 
College. The College also gained. The faculty came into closer contact 
with their true employers; the students shared this contact and by it 
gained an insight into the hard, honest, useful future toward which 
they are working. 

There will be no “eight-o’clocks” to this future; there will be many 
“four-o’clocks.” There will be no all-night dances, nor will a hearty 
handshake carry one far. This prospect may discourage some and 
divert their talents to more ornamental and suitable pursuits, but to 
many of us the presence of these farm people has been a real inspira- 


tion. We hope they will all come back next year and bring their neigh- 
bors with them. 


- 





Campus Notes 


Miss Jennie T. Min- 
nick ’16 won the 
seventh annual East- 
man stage, held in 
Bailey Hall on the evening of Friday, 
February 11. Her speech was entitled 
“Farm Life and the Child.” Speaking 
on the question ‘Does it Pay to Farm?” 
N. C. Rogers ’16, was awarded second 
place. B. W. Kinne ’16, spoke on “‘Com- 
munity Spirit”; J. T. Owens ’17, on 
“The Farm Bureau” and R. P. Sanford 
716, on “Our Primary Ambition.” Miss 
Ruth H. Smith ’16, was scheduled to 
speak on “The Country Girl’ but was 
prevented from doing so on account of 
illness. 

These finals represent the culmina- 
tion of a competiton in which sixty- 
three students started. After the first 
try-outs this number was cut to twelve 
and finally to six. The prizes totalled a 
hundred dollars; the first prize being 
seventy-five dollars and the _ second 
twenty-five dollars. 


Seventh Annual 
Eastman Stage 


President Jacob 
Schurman Sounds Gould Schurman ad- 
Optimistic Note to dressed the Farmers’ 
American Farmers Week visitors on 

Monday, February 
7, in Roberts Hall. He welcomed 
them and told them that the College 
and all its facilities were at their 
disposal. After declaring that the 
work of the College is progressing and 
that he believed the crest of the wave of 
growth in registration has been reached, 


the President proceeded to discuss the 
relation of the farmer to business condi- 
tions and the problems which may arise 
at the end of the great war. 

Although there will probably be a 
temporary lull immediately following the 
cessation of hostilities, during which 
time our industries which are engaged 
in supplying munitions to the warring 
nations will have adjusted themselves 
to the changed conditions, President 
Schurman believes that there will follow 


a period of increased prosperity with 


America as the main benificiary. Our 
single possible rival, he said, will be the 
Japanese, for Japan is the only nation 
which is gaining materially from the 
present conflict. , 
President Schurman said in closing, 
“Japan has driven Germany out of Asia 
It is the fixed policy of Japan to dom- 
inate the Far East, and if possible to 
dominate it alone. With the political 
aspects of this question we are not con- 
cerned, so long as Japan maintains the 
‘open-door’ commercial policy. This 
domination of China, with no commercial 
restrictions, will open to American in- 
dustry a vast and untouched field. 
“With all Europe turning to us for 
help and with these opportunities in the 
Far East, America will be kept busy. 
The farmer is bound to share in this 
great prosperity, for agriculture is the 
foundation of civilization. The farmer 
is finding better modes of production, 
larger markets are being thrown open 
with increased facilities for distribu- 
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SPEAKERS ON THE NINTH ANNUAL EASTMAN STAGE 
B. W. Kinne, ’16; N. C. Rogers, ’16(Second); J. T. Owens, ’17; Miss Ruth 
Smith, ’16; R. P. Sanford, ’16; Miss Jennie Minnick, ’16 (Winner) 


tion. The future for the American 
farmer is bright.” 


An informal ban- 
Countryman Ban- quet in the Home 
quet Held During Economics Caf e- 
Farmers’ Week teria on  Thurs- 

day evening during 
Farmers’ Week afforded an_ en- 
joyable and profitable hour to the 
present Countryman Board, who enter- 
tained several of the Alumni formerly 
connected with the paper. After the 
banquet the company adjourned to the 
Countryman Office. Much of interest 
was contributed to the conversation by 
those who recalled the earlier days of 
the publication. The visitors evinced 
much interest in the paper as it is today, 
and expressed wishes for its future suc- 
cess. Among those present were: 
Former Editors N. R. Peet ’10, F. W. 
Lathrop ’14, Former Business Managers 
C. F. Ribsam ’11, J. J. Swift ’14 and A. 
W. Wilson 715; G. N. Lauman ’97, R. D. 
Anthony ’08, E. P. Smith 712, and M. 
C. Burritt ’08. 


The Countryman sought to reach all 
former board members by mail previous 
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to the meeting, but as several letters 
were returned undelivered it is believed 
that some of the addresses of the men 
have been changed. The present board 
would deem it a favor if any former 
board members who did not hear from 
them last month would send in their 
present addresses for future reference. 


In the short course 
Short Course speaking contests 
Speaking Contests the team of the Van 
Rensselaer Club de- 
feated teams from the Craig Club, the 
Poultry Club and finally the Dairy 
Club, thus wining the Morrison Trophy 
Debate Cup. The final subject debated 
was “Resolved, that man’s influence is 
more important to the rural community 
than that of a woman.”” The members of 
the victorious team were Mrs. More- 
house, Miss Ambler and Miss Coles. 
Mrs. L. D. Fox, representing the Van 
Rensselaer Club, also won a cash prize 
of $10.00 offered by the Extension de- 
partment for the best individual ad- 
dress. In this competition A. M. But- 
ler represented the Stone Club, P. A. 
MacFarland the Dairy Club and R. B. 
Stevens the Craig Club. 
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Fire entailing a ma- 
terial loss of over 
$350,000 and a loss 
in research data be- 
yond price, completely destroyed Morse 
Hall, the home of the Department of 
Chemistry, early in the morning of Sun- 
day, February 13. The destruction 
was the worst in the history of the Uni- 
versity. Insurance amounting to $206,- 
000 will reduce the material loss to the 
University to slightly over a hundred 
thousand dollars. 

The fire started before 6 a. m. on 
the third floor over the main entrance of 
the building. The flames gained great 
headway before the arrival of the fire- 
men and even then the blaze continued 
its course almost unhindered, because 
of lack of sufficient pressure. 

The Department is making strenuous 
efforts to give its various courses and 
is receiving the co-operation of other 
faculties in obtaining the use of lecture 
rooms and laboratories. Expressions of 


Morse Hall De- 
stroyed by Fire 


sympathy and proffers of aid have been 
received from institutions and individ- 
uals throughout the country. 


Lehigh 
University has offered to take a number 
of students temporarily to aid the de- 
partment. In addition, offers of help 
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have come from the University of North 
Carolina, the University of Pittsburg, 
and Lafayette College. 


On May 26, Friday 
before Spring Day, 
the women of the 
University will pre- 
sent a pageant sym- 
bolizing the various lines of work in 
which Cornell women are now _ en- 
gaged, such as Agriculture, Home 
Economics, Law, Medicine, Architecture, 
Science and Arts. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, the Guilds in the 
old English towns presented a yearly 
play, each Guild presenting a scene 
characteristic of its work. This idea 
has been used as a setting for the page- 
ant, which has been written by Miss 
Marjorie Barston ’12. 

The Pageant will open with a _pro- 
logue consisting of English maids and 
boys who are engaged in a dance. They 
are interrupted by the entrance of the 
Town Crier on horse-back who announc- 
es the meaning of the scenes to follow. 
Agriculture and Home Economics, which 
forms the opening scene, is interpreted 
by a dramatic version of the last chapter 
of Proverbs of the good woman who 
does all things well. This will be es- 


Pageant to be 
Presented by 
University Women 


Courtesy Cornell Sun 


MORSE HALL AFTER THE FIRE 
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pecially spectacular with many maidens 
carrying water jars and bright colored 
scarfs. 

After this follows the scene of Med- 
icine which is based on a passage from 
Percy’s Reliques; Law which is based on 
an old Italian story which Shakespeare 
uses for his Portia scene, and Architect- 
ure which takes the audience back to the 
hanging gardens in Babylon. The clos- 
ing scene shows the fulfillment of 
Plato’s charm as expressed in his Re- 
public and represents the work done in 
the College of Arts. It is Grecian and 
by far the most elaborate scene. The 
Pageant closes with a processional and 
an epilogue. More than 300 women 
will take part. They will be coached by 
Mrs. Emma Gibbs of the Boston School 
of Dance who recently assisted Professor 
Granville Baker of Harvard in Pageant 
production. Mrs. Gibbs spent a week 
at the University during January in 
organizing the preparatory operations 
and will return to resume her duties 
about the first of May. 

Miss Helen Spaulding ’16 has drawn 


up plans for a simple out door theatre 
to be erected on the eastern side of the 


women’s athletic field. The theatre is 
expected to seat 2000 people. The fol- 
lowing committee has been appointed to 
take charge of the organization work in 
connection with the presentation of the 
Pageant. 


Aramenta 
Chairman. 

Helen Irish ’16, Business Manager. 

Lila Stevenson ’16, Chairman Authors 
Committee. 

Helen Spalding ’16, Chairman Staging 
Committee. 

Florence Wilbur ’16, Chairman Dra- 
matic Presentation Committee. 

Vi Graham ’18, Chairman Costumes 
Committee. 

Bonydell Karns ’16, Chairman Dancing 
Committee. 
Marion Gushee 
Committee. 
Harriet Parson 719, Chairman Publicity 

Committee. 
G. Marion Hess ’17, Chairman Alumnae. 
Faculty Committee. 


Mrs. Gertrude Martin, Mrs. Barbour, 
Miss Nye, Prof. Sampson, Prof. An- 


MacDonald ’17, Student 


716, Chairman Music 
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drews, Prof. Adams, Miss Warner, Prof. 
Burr, Prof. Curtis, Prof. Parsons, Dr. 
Needham, Prof. Kimball, Prof. Bristow 
Adams and Prof. Everett. 


On Saturday, February 5, Miss Mac- 
Donald ’17 attended the annual luncheon 
of the Cornell Women’s Club at Hotel 
Martinique, New York City, with the 
purpose of securing the interest and sup- 
port of the alumnae. She also addressed 
some alumnae at Philadelphia. 

Hearty support is desired as this is the 
first attempt made by Cornell students 
to present outdoor dramatics on a large 
scale similar to what western colleges 
and some eastern Women’s Colleges have 
done in the last few years. 

All alumnae desiring to return to Cor- 
nell for the Pageant are asked to notify 
Marion Hess ’16, Sage College, Chair- 
man of Alumnae Entertainment Com- 
mittee. 


HOUSE ECONOMICS NOTES. 


In our January issue there appeared in 
this department an article on “Demon- 
stration Schools for Homemakers” by 
Miss Miriam Birdseye of the College 
staff. In the February issue the same 
title appeared by mistake over an article 
contributed by Miss H. W. Freeman of 
Glen Ridge, N. J. The title of the article 
should have been “Home Making in Pre- 
vocational Schools.” 


Miss Jennie Jones of Paris Hill, gave 
an address on “Rural Recreation,” at 
the Rural Problems Class, Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 13. 


The “Eight Weeks Club” of the Y. W. 
C. A. held their first meeting of this 
term on Saturday afternoon, February 
19, at the home of Dr. L. H. Bailey, who 
talked on “The Appeal of the Country.” 
Meetings will continue to be held every 
Friday from 5 to 6 p. m. at Barnes Hall. 
Every girl interested in “The Girl Back 
Home,” is invited and urged to come to 
these meetings. 
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The principal feature of the Kirmess 
this year was the play “Omlet and Oat- 
melia” presented by Frigga Fylge, under 
the direction of Miss Huff. It was a bur- 
lesque on Shakespeare’s Hamlet. The 
various characters represented pure 
foods, the general plot following that of 
Shakespeare’s play. 

On Friday evening, February 25, the 
Cornell Women’s Dramatic Club present- 
ed “Quality Street” in the Lyceum 
Theatre at Ithaca. This is the first pro- 
duction given by the Women’s Dramatic 
Club and was in all respects a great 
success. Several pictures were taken of 
the cast and the scenes, which will be 
published in the New York Tribune. 


Thursday, February 10, from 4 to 6 
p. m., the Winter Course Students in 
Home Economics gave a reception to 
former Winter Course Students, in the 
Home Economics building. 


During Farmers’ Week, the women of 
Frigga Fylge sold 700 pounds of home 
made candy, from which they made a 
profit of $175. Under the direction of 
Mary Albertson, the society also con- 
ducted a lunch counter in the basement 
of Roberts Hall, from which they clear- 
ed a like amount. 


On February 16 
Professor H. H. 
Whetzel of the De- 
partment of Plant 
Pathology and Doc- 
W. Olive, botanist of 
Brooklyn Botanical Gardens, 


Professor Whetzel 
Leaves for Porto 
Rico 


tor Edgar 
the 
sailed for Porto Rico to study fungi 


and investigate plant diseases. They 
expect to be gone for ten weeks. Pro- 
fessor Whetzel stated that the trip is a 
combination of study and vacation and 
wholly of a personal venture. It is ex- 
pected that many men from tropical 
countries will come to Cornell to take 
plant pathology and that the first-hand 
knowledge and specimens which will be 
collected on this trip will prove of great 
value. 
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On Friday, February 
11, the Department 
of Animal Hus- 
bandry held their 
regular Farmers’ Week Sale in the stock 
judging pavillion. About three hund- 
red farmers were in constant attendance 
during the sale and the bidding was 
brisk. On Saturday the Tompkins 
County Breeder’s Association held a sale 
of thoroughbred Guernseys. Fifty in- 
dividuals were sold at a total of over 
thirteen thousand dollars. The females 
brought an average of $235. 


Farmers’ Week 


Sales 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
Three Cornellians were elected to 
represent New York State jn the House 
of Representatives of the sixty-fourth 
Congress. They are Norman J. Daupth 
’89, D. L. Haskell ’98 and Norman J. 
Gould ’99. 


Seventeen fraternities entertained 
one hundred and ninety girls, represent- 
ing twenty-two states, and _ sixteen 
chaperones representing sixteen states, 
during the past Junior Week. In the 
number of houses entertaining and in 
total number of guests, there was a 
decrease, while the number of guests 
per house showed an increase over 
previous years. . 


On January 17 Professor John Bent- 
ley of the department of forestry ad- 
dressed the Round-up Club on the sub- 
ject of “Forestry Problems of the Stock 
Farmer.” 


The State Leader announces the ap- 
pointment of E. R. Eastman as Farm 
Bureau Manager of Delaware County 
and the transfer of T. M. Averick to the 
Nassau County Bureau. L. R. Symons, 
the former manager of this bureau, has 
resigned to take up work under the fed- 
eral department at Washington. 


Professor R. W. Curtis ’01, of the 
Department of Landscape Architecture 
is in Boston visiting the Arnold Arbo- 
retum. He will not be back at his desk 
until the latter part of May. 
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The registration for the new term in- 
dicates an appreciable increase in the 
popularity of those elective courses in 
Forestry designed primarily to give in- 
formation to men not specializing in that 
department. Forestry 5, a new course 
in which Professor Bristow Adams dis- 
cusses national conservation, has an en- 
rollment of 150 students. “The Field 
of Forestry,” another general course 
given by Professor S. N. Spring, shows 
another record enrollment. As there is 
no room in the Forestry Building avail- 
able for so large a class it has been 
necessary to give the lecture in the 
Poultry Building. 


Pursuant to its policy of sending stud- 
ents out to do a term of actual teaching 
whenever possible, the department of 
rural education announces that this term 
it has placed the following seniors as 
assistant teachers of agriculture in var- 
ious high schools in the state: P. R. 
Young, H. F. Smith, W. B. Cookingham, 
H. L. Mareus, L. R. Hart and H. J. 
Curtis. 


The University Board of Trustees has 
announced that the raising of a fund of 
at least $3,000,000 as an addition to 
the endowment of the University will be 
one of the chief aims in connection with 
the semi-centennial celebration of the 
University, to be held October 6, 7 and 
8, 1918. 
resent the gift of the 27,000 alumni for 
the support of their Alma Mater. A 
chief feature of the celebration will be 
the unveiling of a statue of Ezra Cor- 
nell, the founder of the University, by 
Andrew D. White, the University’s first 
president. 


Professor C. H. Tuck, B. S., ’06, left 
the College January 17 for Japan and 
China, where he will conduct an invest- 
igation of the oriental methods of edu- 


cation and economics of agriculture. 
Professor Tuck is on sabbatic leave and 


will not return until the opening of the 
fall term. 


S. L. Allen, B. S. 716, is now 
instructor in the Animal Husbandyy de- 


The fund will most likely rep- - 
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partment, succeeding Mr. E. R. Zimmer, 
Sp. ’13, who recently resigned to take 
up his new position as Manager of the 
Tioga County Farm Bureau. Mr. Zim- 
mer’s headquarters will be at Owego. 


The Cornell Dairy Students’ Associa- 
tion held their eleventh annual meeting 
in the dairy building on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 10. One hundred and seventy-five 
students attended. Dean B. T. Gallo- 
way, Dr. L. L. Van Slyke of the Geneva 
Experiment Station and Doctor L. P. 
Brown, director of the department of 
foods and rugs of New York City, 
were the three principal speakers. An 
enjoyable feature of the program was 
the music furnished by the Dairy Stud- 
ents’ quartette. Luncheon was served 
by the dairy department. 


THE WORLD’S CHAMPION JERSEY 


Sophie 19th of Hood Farm, the world’s 
champion Jersey cow, has completed an- 
other year’s record, which stamps her 
among the greatest dairy cows in the 
world. 

In 1914 “Sophie” broke the Jersey 
breed record with a_ production of 
17,557.8 Ibs. of milk, 999.1 lbs. of butter- 
fat. She calved on August 21, 1914, and 
was started on September 20th on the 
test which she has just completed. 
Milked but twice a day, and carrying a 
calf 175 days of the test, “Sophie” com- 
pleted her sixth lactation and _ sixth 
year’s record with a _ production of 
11,915.4 Ibs. of milk, containing 680.5 
lbs. of fat, or 800.6 Ibs. of 85 per cent. 
butter. 

Her six records are as follows: 


AGE AT START OF TEST MILK BUTTER (85 P.C.) 
YEARS MONTHS LBS. 
2 2 446 
672 
1006 
1097 
1176 
800 





90, B. S—James Edward Rice, pro- 
fessor of poultry husbandry at Cor- 
nell, was born in Illinois but was 
brought up on a farm in Washington 
County, New York. His preparatory 
education was at the Granville Military 
Academy. In 1886 he entered Cornell 
University and after graduating took 
advanced work and during this time 
gave the first definite course of instruc- 
tion in poultry husbandry ever given in 
an American agricultural college. From 
1893-1903 Professor Rice was engaged in 
poultry, fruit and truck farming at 
Yorktown. During this time he took an 


active part in Farmer’s Institute work 
and was a regular lecturer in New York 
State and spoke occasionally 


in New 
Jersey, Maryland, Minnesota, Connect- 
lcut, Rhode Island and Pennsylvania. 
For the last 18 years Professor Rice has 
been head of the poultry department and 
has at the same time contributed much 
to the agricultural press. 

701, W. D—James A. Reyburn, whose 
address is Box 585, Lenox, Masssachu- 
setts, is superintending the estate of W. 
A. Slater of Washington, D. C. On 
this farm 20 head of Jerseys are kept, 
the surplus milk being sold retail at 
eight cents a quart and the cream at 
seventy cents a quart. Mr. Reyburn bred 
and sold 140 Yorkshire pigs last season. 

03, W. C.—F. H. MéLaury is super- 
intendent of the grounds and farm of 
Fleishman Park House and Estate at 
Fleishmans. The estate covers 200 
acres. Mr. McLaury has charge of the 
landscape gardening. 

04, B. S. A—W. S. Brown is engaged 
in extension work for the horticultural 
department of the Oregon State College 
of Agriculture. 


04, W. C.—C. C. Osborne was super- 
intendent of a canning factory for three 
years after leaving College. After this 
he conducted experimental work for 
Purdue University. Mr. Osborne is now 
engaged in growing potatoes and alfalfa 
on his father’s farm at Irvington, In- 
diana. 


05, Grad.—J. S. Gates was in the De- 
partment of Farm Management, Wash- 
ington, D. C., until 1912, when he re- 
signed to accept a position as editor of 
the “Southern Planter.” In 1914 he re- 
turned to the Office of Farm Manage- 
ment and is now agriculturist in charge 
of farm organization investigation in 
the Northeastern and Middle Atlantic 
States. 


06, B. S. A—F. H. Button has re- 
signed as head of the Department of 
Agriculture at Vincennes University to 
become head of the Department of foils 
and Crops at the New York State School 
of Agriculture at Farmingdale, Long 
Island. 


08, B. S. A.; 711 Ph. D.—E. Wallace 
is in charge of the laboratory of fungi- 
cide investigations for the Insecticides 
Board, Washington, D. C. 


708 B. S. A—Thomas H. Desmond is 
a landscape architect with offices at 
Hartford and Simsbury, Connecticut. 


09, B. S—George H. Miller was mar- 
ried last November to Miss Edith Roef- 
fle, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. G. H. 
Roeffle of Albion. They will make their 
home at Washington, D. C. 


10, W. C.—Frances M. Crenling is on 
her father’s farm at Milford, New Jer- 
sey. 
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10, W. C.—C. W. Newell is engaged in 
dairy farming at Durham, where he is 
making butter and building up a herd of 
Holsteins. Mr. Newell is endeavoring to 
develop a new strain of dent corn suited 
to the 1800 foot altitude of his locality. 


10, B. S. A.—Ethel Gowans is em- 
ployed by the Department of Home and 
School Gardening, Washington, D. C. 


10, B. S. A—H. L. Sanford is an 
entomologist inspector for the Federal 
Horticultural Board, Washington, D. C. 


‘11, B. S. A—E. W. Thurston taught 
vocational agriculture in the high school 
at Lowville for two years after leaving 
Cornell. Since 1914 he has been living 
at Chateaugay. 


11, Sp.—R. E. Clark and his father 
have a combined fruit and dairy farm at 
Peru. 


11, B. S. A.; 714, Ph. D—J. Davidson 
is employed by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, making a study 
of the influence of climates on the com- 
position of cereals. 


‘11, B. S. A.—Fred Perl, who was 
formerly superintendent of parks in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, is now in busi- 
ness with his brother in the same place. 
He was lately called upon to give a 
lecture before the students in Landscape 
Art in the University of Minnesota. 


12, B. S—J. R. Van Kleek is a 
landscape gardener at Cleveland, Ohio. 


12, Ph. D—C. E. Leighty is em- 
ployed by the United States Department 
of Agriculture to make wheat investiga- 
tions in the eastern states. 


12, B. S—-Maurice Van Kleek, who is 
employed by A. D. Taylor of Auburn, 
has been in Ithaca recently on a fur- 
lough. 


12 Sp—Thomas Milliman has been 
reappointed manager of the Orange 
County Farm Bureau with an increase 
in salary. 


12, B. S—H. E. Alger, who was for- 
merly in the ice cream business in New 
Jersey, is now teaching dairy industry 
and chemistry in the State School of Ag- 
riculture at Delhi, N. J. 


13, B. S—Francis C. Smith is farm 
bureau manager of Allegany County 
with headquarters at Belmont. 


18, B. S—George L. Fischer is mak- 
ing investigations for the United State 
Department of Agriculture in the stor- 
age and transportation of fruit. His 
address is 305 West 123d Street, New 
York City. 


13 ,B. S.—Elizabeth Banks is visiting 
dietitian in the Family Welfare Depart- 
ment of the New York Association for 
Improving the Conditions of the Poor. 
Miss Banks has charge of the dietaries 
of forty-three families, her work consist- 
ing of examining their budget books, 
criticizing the food expenditures, helping 
the women market, and giving cooking 
lessons. 


18, B. S—George H. Newbury has 
been working his home farm at Wolcott, 
since the spring of 1914. General farm- 
ing is carried on, fruit, grain, and live 
stock being the principal items of pro- 
duction. Mr. Newbury is secretary and 
treasurer of the Wolcott branch of the 
Eastern Fruit and Produce Exchange 


and also a lecturer of Huron Grange, No. 
124, 


13, W. C.—Carl F. Martin manages 
and owns half interest in a farm at Big 
Flats where he grows large fields of al- 
falfa, corn and tobacco. His live stock 
consists of five horses and forty Hol- 
steins. 


13, B. S. A—E. D. Strait is with the 
United States Department of Agricult- 
‘wre engaged in the study of logged-off 
lands. 


18, B. S—L. W. Kephart is studying 
the problems of weeds and tillage for the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


(Continued on page 510) 
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Marketing Poultry Farm Products 


(Continued from page 487) 


bers should be based upon the quality 
of the products furnished by each, it is 
of considerable moral value. Such an 
arrangement is bound to keep the pro- 
ducer interested in increasing his net 
profits from the products. 

5. The interchange of ideas and ac- 
companying discussions nearly always 
develop a more intelligent purchasing 
of supplies, such as feed, fertilizers and 
machinery. One member’s experience 
with certain purchases will help to guide 
the others. 

6. By proper management some of 
the necessary supplies can be purchased 
in combination so that one large order 
can be sent to the supply dealer and re- 
duced prices can be obtained with »# 
standard quality guaranteed. 

7. Other pieces of co-operative work 
may be carried on in order to secure ex- 
pert help in mating up the stock; doing 
the hatching and possibly the brooding; 
supplying breeders for the community; 
inspecting and possibly testing the cocks 
for health, vigor and productivity. 

8. A community which is thoroughly 
organized usually develops a reputation 
for certain definite products which it is 
producing and guaranteeing. Such a 
reputation gradually becomes the pride 
of all residents; and, if the work can 
be continued through the early and dis- 
couraging stages, it will gain the help- 
ful support of everyone. 

Responsibility of the Producer. 

The producers of poultry products who 
tive within five hundred miles of such 
markets as Evston, New York and Phila- 
delphia, aro woefully neglecting their 
opportunit 7 if they do not produce such 
a high class product, that it is absolutely 
impossible for more distant producers to 
compete with them in the matter of qual- 
ity. It is very surprising to note how 
careless the producers of our northeast- 
ern states are. An inspection of the 
eggs received regularly in New York 
City from the farms of the nearby 
states during the summer months opens 
one’s eyes to the need of improvement. 
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Cases of eggs are received by the com- 
mission men in most disgraceful condi- 
tion; poor cases are used; the cases are 
not nailed up properly; cracked eggs 
are included originally or they have been 
broken en route on account of bad pack- 
ing; a great percentage of the eggs con- 
tain partly developed embryos; some are 
rotten; and the whole mass is hardly fit 
for any thing other than the garbage can. 
Just such eggs as these are often re- 
ceived direct from the farms, not often 
from the country store, the country 
huckster, nor the wholesale dealer, who 
have to bear much of the responsibility 
for these losses, but from the farmers 
themselves who, it is usually thought, 
sell nothing except the purest of food 
products. Every influence should be 
brought to bear to show the farmer how 
he can improve the quality of the eggs 
which he sells and see that he gets paid 
on the basis of the quality sold. Then 
we are ready to look after the other de- 
tails of the selling. 


Selling the Products. 


Just as the farmers are individuals and 
have their individual locations, individ- 
ual classes of products, individual abil- 
ities, individual desires, so our consum- 
ers are distinctly individual in their de- 
mands and conditions. The average 
farmer is certainly unable to deal direct 
with the consumer. The farmer is 
accustomed and willing to deal with a 
business man. The consumer is also 
accustomed to and willing to deal with 
a business man. In the majority of 
cases, therefore, it seems that a busi- 
ness man, or the cquivalent of a business 
man, is necessary as an intervening 
factor beween the producer and the cust- 
sumer. Certain large producers may 
take over the activities of this business 
man, but only when they can do the 
work better. Certain large customers, 
on the other hand, may take over the 
activities of the business man, but like- 
wise they can only do it when they can 
do the work better. Such adjustments 
as these will not be made wholesale, 
but will come gradually and will come 
first where they are most justified. 
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cow owners 


ORE De Lavals are being sold than all other makes com- 
bined—nearly 2,000,000 are now in use. Year by year 
an ever increasing proportion of farm separator buyers 

reach the conclusion that the De Laval is the only cream separator 
they can afford to buy or use. 


In fact, about the only excuse ever offered for buying any 
other separator nowadays is that its first cost is a little less than 
the De Laval’s. 


But they soon find out that the last cost of a cream separator 
is what really counts, and when they realize that the De Laval 
gives the most and best service for the money they buy a De Laval. 


Over 40,000 users of inferior machines discarded them for 
De Lavals during the past year in the United States and 
Canada alone. 


Better be right in the first place and start with a De Laval. 


The DeLaval Separator Co. 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 29 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 


| 50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 
nv egeneaeailaioaatiasenieaabeaaiinant | 
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This is a really 


GOOD 


Ss 
(KEY-RING-O 


TRADE MARK \_SG 


\ SA8Y CHICK 
\ 3 


ASIAT/C 
6 


AMERICAN 
4 


We only ask that you WRITE 
US FOR SAMPLES AND 
PRICES and if it is not too 
much trouble please mention 
“The Cornell Countryman’’ 


NEWELL & 
GORDINIER 


TROY, N. Y 


Poultry Packing Industry 
(Continued from page 476) 
boxes, in which poultry and fine ice are 
mixed together, is rapidly passing away, 
and the use of the mechanically chilled 
box is taking its place. 

Including the time consumed in the 
haul, the time required by the commis- 
sion man to dispose of his stock, the 
time the retailer keeps his goods before 
all are sold, and the day or two that the 
housewife may keep the fowls before 
cooking them, about three weeks elapse 
between date of killing and time of 
consumption. But if the proper condi- 
tions of refrigeration have been main- 
tained all through the chain of hand- 
ling—and this, it is encouraging to note, 
is rapidly becoming the common prac- 
tice—the consumer will receive a food 
product of very high quality, even 
though the bird was killed three weeks 
previously. 


1916 GARDEN AND FARM ALMANAC, 


Edited by E. L. D. Seymour, ’09. 
Published by Doubleday, Page and 
Company, Garden City, New York. 
Price twenty-five cents. 


The tenth issue of this “guide, ref- 
erence book, and annual for all wiio 
have to do with the farm, the garden, 
and the country home” maintains the 
same high standards which placed its 
predecessors so far above the general 
run of agricultural almanacs. The 
book contains a great variety of rural 
fact, sensibly selected and _ carefully 
edited to compose, on the whole, a very 
valuable practical reference for far- 
mer or agricultural student. 


A. E. Wilkinson, B. S., extension in- 
structor in vegetable gardening, has pub- 
lished a book on apples. In the preface 
he states that it has been his purpose 
to present “in a logical manner the 
most essential of the recent practical 
ideas and methods” concerning the apple 
business. 


— ELLA TILE TTT I 
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The Martling Silver Campines 
at both sides of the Continent at once | 
*¢ * 


Greatest Winners 


at TWO of the GREATEST SHOWS 
of the WORLD 


The most phenomenal record in the history of Silver Campines. 


It has never been approached by ANY BREEDER of any variety 


Madison Sq. Garden, N. Y. Los Angeles Poultry Show, Cal. 
Dec. 31, ’15—Jan. 5, 16. Jan. 5th-11th, 1916. 
WINNINGS . 
FIRST AND BEST DISPLAY _ WINNINGS — 
1st, 2nd, 3rd, 5th, Cockerels Every First Prize and First Display 
1st, 2nd, 4th, Exhibition Pen 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Cockerels 
2nd, 3rd, 5th, Cocks 1st Cock, 1st, 3rd, 5th, Hens 
2nd, Pullet 1st, 2nd, 3rd, Pullets 
More Male Birds than all other 1st, 2nd, Exhibiton Pens. 
competitors combined. All Specials and Cups offered. 


To own MARTLING SILVER CAMPINES means 
YOU ARE A WINNER 


They will WIN for YOU as easily as they have for us; they 
simply cannot help it: they are too well bred to do otherwise. 

SEVERAL YEARS of concentrated effort and an enormous 
amount of money have been spent, in developing, not only the 
BEST SHOW BIRD, but also the very BEST UTILITY BIRD 
possible. EVERY BIRD is bred under the Personal supervision 
of MR. MARTLING. 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL BREED of fowl known: Cost 
1-3 LESS than any other, to raise and keep: they mature very 
rapidly. 

“LIVING EGG MACHINES”: Thus they are JUSTLY 
FAMED. For the past five years wherever exhibited, they have 
WON FIRST PRIZE for the LARGEST and WHITEST EGGS. 

We have the LARGEST STOCK OF PRIZE CAMPINES in 
the WORLD: When you buy from MARTLING, you get PRIZE 
STOCK, guaranteed to WIN in any competition. 

PRICES REASONABLE: We believe A PLEASED CUS- 
TOMER is the best advertisement. LET US PLEASE YOU. 


: : Circular ugon request 
EGGS: From the finest matings in the R b 
| : | emember : 
Wane SORE per ennting (h)- “Martling Guarantees a Hatch.” 
7 P. O. Box 186 D 
The MARTLING Hennery RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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High and Level Lift 

Practical and the right 
size for the average farm. 
Work with any standard, 


light tractor. Controlled 
by the man on the tractor. 


Pull the rope and all bot- 
toms raise high and level. 
Another pull lets them 
down. Plows raised or low- 
ered in 14 inches ground 
travel. Makes square 
headlands. All bottoms 
raise high, plows do -not 
clog or gather trash on the 
turn. 


Extra beam and bottom, 
readily attached, increases 
a regular two bottom plow 
to three bottoms or a regu- 
lar three bottom plow to 
four. Size of the plow can 
be increased or decreased 
to meet conditions. 


Famous John Deere Bot- 
toms with Quick Detach- 
able Shares that are taken 
off and put on in one-fifth 
time ordinarily required. 

John Deere Plows make any good tractor almost 
indispensable. Permit us to tell you about John 
Deere Plows for light tractors—the plows with 


Quick Detachable Shares and the high and level 
lift. Write for cur package TP-}49 


John Deere, Moline, Ill. 


John Deere Dealers Everywhere 
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Plow 


Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 505) 


13, Sp—cCurry Weatherby is secre- 
tary of the Tompkins County Farm 
Bureau Association and is managing 
his father’s farm near Trumansburg. 


13, B. S.—Gilmore Clarke is now em- 
ployed by Charles D. Lay of New York 
City. For the past year Mr. Clarke has 
been working on a series of parks for 
the Jersey City Park Commission of 
Jersey City, New Jersey, where he 
handles 500 men. 


13, B. S—E. G. Lawson, who was 
formerly instructor in Landscape Art, 
left last year for Rome, Italy, as a 
winner of the Rome Prize. He writes 
that when he first arrived in Rome, he 
was not allowed to make any sketches 
or take any photographs because of the 
war. However, by means of permits 
from the government and the American 
Minister in Rome, he was allowed to 
proceed with his work. 


14, B. S.—Beth Pritchard is in 
charge of home economics in one of the 
Gary System schools at Gary, Indiana. 


14, B. S—S. M. Robinson is head 
of the poultry department at the Agri- 
cultural and Technical College for Ne- 
groes, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
Great interest in poultry raising is 
shown by the students, who publish 
monthly poultry bulletins. The poultry 
department was awarded blue ribbons on 
all exhibitions at the Negro State Fair at 
Raleigh. 


14, B. S—L. G. Howell is assistant 
agriculturist in the office of farm man- 
agement, Washington, D. C. 


14, B S.—L. C. Treman is dealing in 
onions at Pine Island. During the 
month of December he shipped twelve 
carloads. 


14, B. S—Jeannette Evans taught do- 
mestic science at Greigsville during the 
year 1914-15. She is now teaching sew- 
ing in the High School of Commerce, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Her address 
is 388 Union Street. 


(Continued on page 514) 
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HATCHES MORE CHICKS 
AND 
HATCHES BETTER CHICKS 


Than any other incubator regardless 
of size, price or method. 


Recognized by the largest breeders and the 
largest poultry supply dealers as the safest and 
surest incubator ever built. Every machine a 
guaranteed success. 


It’s the Best Incubator Made 


Not the cheapest incubator but the best. 


It's the incubator that is built UP to a stand- 
ard and not DOWN to a price. That’s why 
the “Buckeye” is sold bv more reliable dealers 
than all the others combined — that’s why so 
many of the large, successful breeders will use 
no other. The “Buckeye” is sold by more 
than two thousand ofthe largest poultry supply 
dealers and there are over 400,000 in successful 
operation! Let us send you a list of some of 
the big breeders who use the “Buckeye” and 
their reasons for using it. Let us send you the 
names of the largest dealers and their reasons 
for selling it. Let us tell you about the won- 
derful success of the “Buckeye” system and 

why so many have tried to imitate it. The 
“Buckeye” is made in seven sizes—60 eggs to 
600 eggs. 


600 Eggs - $50.00 
200 Eggs - 17.50 
110 Eggs - 12.50 

60 Eggs - - 7.50 


SOLD ON 40 DAYS TRIAL 

and guaranteed to hatch every hatchable egg. 
Try a “Buckeye” in the same room with 
any other incubator and if it doesn’t hatch 


more chicks and better chicks the first time 
you try it, we'll take it back. 


Write for “Buckeye” Catalog and Proof of 
“Buckeye” Superiority 


The Buckeye Incubator Co. 


600 Euclid Ave. 


mS§tandard 


COLONY BROODER 


Broods 
100 to 1500 


The Greatest 


Coal Burning Brooder 
Ever Invented 


Self Feeding—Self Regulating — Everlasting. 
Heavy cast iron stove that requires coaling 
but once in 24 hours in any temperature. 


Fifty-two inch hover that will positively 
brood 1500 newly-hatched chieks. 


30 Days 
Free Trial 


The Standard Colony brooder is the most 
practical brooding device ever invented. It 
will do anything and everything that any 
other brooder will do and do it better. It is 
infinitely more satisfactory than brooders sell- 
ing at twice the price. We are so positive 
that it can not fail that we will permit you to 
try one for thirty days and 


Write Your Own 
Money-Back Guarantee 


Sold and guaranteed by dealers everywhere 
at$15.00. Insist on the “Standard” and beware 
of imitations. Write us for a “Standard”’ Cat- 
alog and we will tell you how to grow three 
chickens where one grew before. 


Springfield, O. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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1916 Poultry Book— 


Have You? 


HIS big book is recognized throughout the 


poultry world as an authoritative guide for Poultry 
Raisers. Thousands have asked for it—send for your 


copy today. Read the big opportunities there are for 
poultry profits. Learn the importance of using proper equipment. 
Ask for your free copy today and get our offer on Cyphers-built, 
Popular-priced Incubators, Brooders and dependable Poultry Sup- 
plies. Write for this fine, illustrated, authoritative book today. 


Superior ° ° e 
Heche Big Profits in Poultry—NOW 


There is more money in poultry raising 


Prices: 65 Eggs, $12; 
130 Eggs, $16 


today than ever before. This condition 
will continue and doubtless intensify 
from year to year. The yearly con- 
sumption of poultry and eggs in the 
United States runs into the many mil- 


lions of dollars, yet the demand is 
always far in excess of the supply. 
Start raising poultry for profit how— 
but start right. Send for Cyphers Co.’s 
1916 Poultry Book and learn all about 


Cyphers-Built Incubators*12to°40 


Don’t handicap yourself by using inferior, trouble-making equipment. Avoid 
incubators whose sole recommendation is their low price. Cyphers- Built 
Incubatcrs are 


Guaranteed 


—backed by a company that for 20 years has equip- 
ped the people who have made the BIG successes 
in poultry raising. 


Cyphers Balanced-Ration 
Poultry Foods 


Keep up the egg yield in winter, and in- 
crease your profits by feeding Cyphers 
Laying Mash ard Scratching Food, Get a 
supply of Cyphers Chick Food to insure 
success with the early hatches. Thousands 
of poultry keepers depend entirely on 
Cyphers Balanced-Ration Foods— would 
not try to keep fowls without them. 
Write for current prices and for our val- 
uable book—‘‘ Poultry Foods and Feeding”’ 
—free on request. 


Coiumbia 
Flot-Air 
Incubators 


ne Eeneenee Cyphers Free Service Bureau 


is maintained at big expense to advise and assist 
uultry raisers. Starts you right and keeps every- 
Fring going right, solves your poultry problems. 
is personal letter service is free of all 
charge. Tellus your problems. Write 
today for big Free Book and ask us all 
about our Free Service Bureau and our 
24 Bulletins on poultry raising—free to 

our customers. 


Write Today for Free Book 


Cyphers Incubator Co. 
Dept. 176 
Factory and Home Office, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Branch Stores and Warehouses: 

New York, N. Y., 41 Barelay St. 
Boston, Mass., 12-14 Canal St. 
Chicago, Ill., 1421 W. 37th St, 
Kansas City, Mo., 19th and Campbell Sts. 
Dallas, Texas, 316-318 N. Preston St. 
Oakland, Cal., 2127 Broadway 


Standard Cyphers | 
Incubators 
Made in Four Sizes 
Prices: 70 Eggs, $15; 144 Eggs, $23; 
244 Eggs, $34; 390 Eggs, $40 


PREPARED SY 


PHERS INCUBATOR £2. 


BUFPALO.NY. 





Chicks Make Better Broilers 
When Kept Free From Lice and as 


Keep hens and chicks thriving, free from torturing lice and mites) They'll pay 

bigger profits in eggs and meat! Zenoleumisan amazing germ-killer and 

destroyer of all insect pests that prey on hens and chicks. Use it freely for spray- 

ing the inside of poultry houses—it’s safe to use, does not burn. Put Zenoleum in 

fest whitewash i instead of dangerous carbolic acid. Increase the hatch by using 
the incubator—spray nests and roosts todestroy all lice and mites. 


"Used by 50 Agricultural Colleges in U.S. and Canada, 
COAL-TAR 


JENOLEU 


a coo ce on nee 


DISINFECTANT-DIP 
Omen This wonderful disinfectant and germicide not only helps poultry-_ *%e. 
increase egg-production and get more live, healthy chicks, but is the most 
reliable remedy for all live stock-disease. ro owner of cattle sheep or hogs 

needs Zenoleum every day. Sold under an absolute guarantee to do all you want it to 
do—or your money back; no argument, just — 
Send 25 cents for eight ounces—or 50 cents for quart— 
Special Trial Of f er ! full galiea, $1. 60— parcels post prepaid. Use it's as di- 
rected for any purpose, absolutely at our risk. If it fails to meet severest feats it doesn’t cost 

youapenny. We will return your money upon reguest, Surely that’s safel 


\ Zenoleum Lice Powder, big package, 35c parcels post prepaid, “ 
Write tor, Poultry Book, “Cause, Qymetome and Home Treatment 
for All Poultry Diseases”"—FREE for the asking. 


Zenner Disinfectant a 
580 cea Ave.Detroit Mich. 


Incubators 


brooders, brood coops, ex- 
hibition coops, egg cases, 
egg boxes, shipping crates, 
shipping coops, feed 
troughs, mash hoppers, 
food and water cups, grit 
and shell boxes, water 
fountains, etc. 
A complete line of the 
very highest quality. 


Write for catalogue 
and price-list 


OTSELIC 
Mfg. Co. 


Whitneys Point, N. Y. 
es 





THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


WHAT WOULD MACHINE MILKING 
SAVE YOU? 


This Burrell 

Machine milks 

two cows at 

one time and 

keepsthe 

milk of the 2 

cows sepa- 

prate. One 

man can op- 

erate two ma- 

chines. With 

them he can 

milk 24 to 30 

cows per hour 

according to 

conditions. 

That’s about 

what 3 hand 

milkers will 

do. But the 

BURRELL (B-L-K) MILKER 

has a still further advantage. It keeps dust and 

dirt out of the milk. It raises the standard of 
milk produced in ordinary stables. 


Send for Illustrated BURRELL Booklet F RE E 
D. H. BURRELL & COMPANY 


Manufacturers also of “Simplex’’ Cream Separator and 
other ““Simplex”’ specialties—**The Best in the World.” 


Should be used by all farmers who de- 
sire to raise their calves cheaply and 
successfully with little or no milk. 


Send for actual feeding records 


Quick Calf Raising 


Blatchford Calf Meal Factory 
Waukegan, Ill. 


of 


Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 510) 
14, Sp.—J. G. Clark is engaged in gen- 
eral farming near Geneva. 


14, B. S—Earl G. Brougham is man- 
ager of the farm carried on in connec- 
tion with the J. N. Adam Memorial Hos- 
pital, near Perrysburg. Diversified farm- 
ing is practiced, special effort being 
made to produce such crops and prod- 
ucts as can be consumed at the hos- 
pital. 


14, B. S. A—T. M. Yu is with the 
China-American Produce Company. His 
address is 9 Szechuen Road, Shanghai, 
China. 


14, B. S—T. S. Kuo is dean of the 
school of agriculture at Nanking, China. 


14, B. S—wW. Lee Allen is running a 
nursery farm with his two brothers and 
his father, near Salisbury, Maryland. 
Their business is organized as the W. F. 
Allen Company. This year they have 
185 acres of strawberries, 75 acres of 
other small fruits, and 70 acres of peach 
and apple orchards, and expect to plant 
80 acres of cantaloupes in the spring. 


14, B. S.; °15, M. F.—C. W. Strauss 
is in the agricultural department of the 
Great Western Sugar Company, Sugar 
Building, Denver, Colorado. 


14, B. S.; 715, M. S—J. D. Lamont 
was married last August to Miss Frances 
Thayer Carr, daughter of Mrs. W. T. 
Carr, of Plainfield, New Jersey. Mr. 
Lamont has just been appointed a forest 
assistant in the Indian Service, United 
States Department of the Interior, and 
will work on the Jicarilla Indian Reser- 
vation in northern New Mexico. His ad- 
dress is Dulce, New Mexico. 


15, B. S.—Elizabeth E. Calvert was 
married last November to Mr. A. E. 
Schaffle of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


15, B. S—Wendal Brown is manag- 
ing a 300 acre farm at Oxford Depot. 


(Continued on page 516) 
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DAY-OLD CHICKS EGGS for Hatching 


$12.00 per 100 $8.00 per 100 


SINGLE COMB WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


From carefully selected utility stock that have long 
been bred for high egg production, also for size, 
shape and color of the egg. 


Write now for further particulars 


Genesee Valley Poultry Farm 


CASTILE, NEW YORK 


Luther H. Robinson, ’14, Prop. 


WINDSWEEP FARM 


REDDING RIDGE, CONN. 
S.C. White Leghorns Exclusively 


Our‘ten bird pen in last year’s International Egglaying Contest at Storrs 
College laid an average of almost 194 eggs per hen in the year. 
Is this the kind you are interested in? If it is, better write 
us; _that is the sort we are breeding here. 


HATCHING EGGS, $ 8.00 per hundred 
DAY-OLD CHICKS, 15.00 per hundred 


All breeding females tested for white diarrhea by Storrs Experiment Station 
A few cockerels left if you speak quick 
HERBERT S."BARNES, Owner F. WM. ROSENAU, Poultry Supt. 


SS, 
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Dean Mumford says: 


“The investments of the farmer 
which pay the largest interest are 
the investments in fertilizers, in 
good livestock, in good machin- 
ery and other forms of equip- 
ment. 

“One of the most important steps 
which must be taken by the aver- 
age farmer of the Middle Westis 
the purchase and application of 
fertilizers to be used along with 
a rational rotation. The intelli- 
gent use of fertilizers will in- 
crease farm profits and benefit 
directly the individual farmer... 
—Dean F. B. Mumford, Univer. 
sity of Missouri,in The Septem- 
ber Banker-Farmet. 


Our free bulletins point the way to 
better and more profitable crops. 


Soil Improvement Committee 
of the National Fertilizer Association 
977 Postal Telegraph Bidg. 
CHICAGO 





Made from Apollo-Keystone Cop- oi, 
per Steel Galvanized Sheets, the AIRS 
most durable, rust-resisting sheets SST BSS 
manufactured. isu 


PITTSBURGH 
These sheets are unequalled for Si- adage 
los, Culverts, Tanks, Roofing, Siding orig se 
and all exposed metal work. Look for the 
Keystone. Send for free “Better Buildings’’ book. 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE C OMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Both phones Over 115 E. 
State. Photographer and 
y Kodak Dealer. The best 
in each line. All work 
guaranteed. Bargains in 


ameras’ Developing and printing on short notice. 


Former Student Notes 


(Continued from Page 514) 


15, B. S—Ray D. Baty was married 
recently to Miss Beatrice M. Ellithorp, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Elli- 
thorp of Binghamton. 


15, B. S—Olive Tuttle is teaching 
in the College of Agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Hamline, Minne- 
sota. 


15, B. S—T. W. Vann is superintend- 
ent of the Hurricana Farm at Amster- 
dam. This is a 700 acre thoroughbred 
horse farm with 28 brood mares, 8 stal- 
ions, 12 two year olds and 20 foals on the 
place. Sufficient hay, rye, oats and corn 
are grown to feed the stock. A propaga- 
tion field of Cornell timothy and alfalfa 
has been started for trial. The greatest 
problem is to produce and maintain a 
good permanent pasture. Owing to the 
fact that many horses are kept on the 
farm the soil has become “horse sick.” 
To remedy this condition a pure bred 
Guernsey herd is maintained. 


15, B. S——E. F. Hopkins, who is do- 
ing graduate research work with Pro- 
fessor Whetzel, is assistant instructor in 
the winter course in plant pathology. 


715, B. S—M. B. McCargo is testing 
for the Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry in addition to running his moth- 
er’s farm at Holly. 


15, B. S—I. F. Hall is teaching an- 
imal husbandry, arithmetic, and Eng- 
lish in the Delhi State School of Agri- 
culture at Delhi. 


15, B. S—E. H. Priest is managing 
a Poultry Producers’ Association at 98 
Front Street, Binghamton. 


15, B. S—W. H. Sheffield is plan- 
ning to return to the College next year 
to work for his Master’s degree in 
Landscape Art. 


715, B. S.—Estelle Church is teaching 
domestic science in the Worcester High 
School. 


(Continued on page 520) 
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FARMERS! 


Emancipate yourself from the 
Slavery to Acid Phosphate 
which now makes you pay for 
your phosphorus on the basis of 


War Priced Sulphuric Acid 


BY USING 


Ruhm Phosphate Mining Co.'s 
Finely Ground Phosphate 


Rock 


16 % Acid Phosphate has 7 units of phosphorous 


14 % Ground Rock has__ 14 units of phosphorous 
GET OUR PRICES AND COMPARE THEM 


with the war price for Acid Phosphate 
Our finely ground natural rock phosphate used with barnyard manure or on 
lands containing considerable organic or vegetable matter, 


will give highly satisfactory results 


Our booklet giving full information with prices on request 


Ruhm Phosphate Mining Co. 
New York Office, Room 2018, 61 Broadway 
Mines, Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 


a 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Testing 12,000 Holstein cows in a year. Within the fiscal 
year ending April 30, 1915, 12,000 purebred Holstein cows were 
entered for tests with the advanced Registry Office, a gain of 
2,278 over the previous year. These figures tell more forcibly 
than words the interest of Holstein owners in raising the stand- 
ards of milk production. During the past year $30,250 was re- 
ceived for membership fees in the Holstein-Friesian Association, 
positive proof of the recognition by dairymen of the advantages 
of membership in the largest and most prosperous dairy cattle as- 
sociation in the world. Investigate the big “‘Black-and-Whites.’’ 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec. Box 196 BRATTLEBORO, VERM ONT 


BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW 


For forty years we have rendered faithful service. For forty years 
we have tried to make each year’s service more nearly ideal. This un- 
tiring effort has built for us not only the World’s Largest Mail Order 
Seed Business, but also a world-wide reputation for efficient service and- 
undisputed leadership. 

Much more opportune than anything we ourselves may say about 
Burpee Quality Seeds, are the many remarkable things our thousands of 
customers and friends have said and continue to say about them. These 
customers return to us year after year, not because seeds cannot be 
found elsewhere, but because of our superior quality and service. 

Anyone who is not thoroughly satisfied with the products raised can 
have his money back any time within the year, for such is the guarantee 
that protects all who plant seeds bought from Burpee of Philadelphia. 

FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY EDITION OF BURPEE’S ANNUAL 

“The Leading American Seed Catalog” for 1916 is unlike any other 
catalog. The front cover illustrates in nine colors the greatest novelty in 
Sweet Peas, the unique “Fiery Cross.” The back cover shows the two 
famous Burpee Bantams, Golden Bantam Corn and Blue Bantam Peas. 
The colored plates, six other Burpee Specialties in Vegetables and the 
Finest New Burpee Spencer Sweet Peas; also the New Gladioli, Fordhook 


Hybrid. This Silent Salesman is mailed free. A postcard will bring it. 
Write to-day. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & COMPANY 


SEED GROWERS 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 


es 
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Aol, 


HULL) 


AE 
5 = bs International Harvester 
SLUR MEO cot Ree - _ Spreaders 
Al << Low Corn King 
Low Cloverleaf 


Oy Eight Feet Wide, or Better 


COS you have seen both kinds of work you 


will say: ‘‘ There is certainly a wide gulf 
between the ordinary spreader and the modern IH C 
machine, with its good, wide-spreading device. Give 
me the up-to-date, time and labor-saving spreader.”’ 

International Harvester spreaders—Low Corn King and Low 
Cloverleaf—are made with wide spreaders that throw the manure 
out in a wide, even spread, and broken up into fine particles by 
the disks that give it a second beating. In this condition the soil 
takes up quickly and evenly the fertilizing elements. 

Though they are narrow, conveniently handled spreaders, easy 
to drive right into stables for loading, they spread to a width of 
8 feet, or better. This cuts the spreading time in half, increases 
the tractive power of the spreader by keeping the wheels off the 
slippery manure, and gives you the best machine made for top 
dressing. IHC spreaders are simply built, and very strong. 
They are low for easy loading. They are built in sizes to suit 
any buyer, and they do work that is uniformly satisfactory. 

Be sure to see the IHC dealer who can sell you a Low Corn 
King or Low Cloverleaf — or write us for catalogue. 


International Harvester Company of America 
Incorporated 
CHICAGO ican USA 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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-Ask 


Laas 


Here’s a book of daily needs you 
should keep handy. It lists the 
best of every thing for the or- 
chardist and truck grower. 
Standard spray materials, har- 
rows, cultivators, graders, pick- 
ers, packing boxes, etc. If there’s 
anything needed, “‘ask Pratt.” 
You know him—he’s the man 
who makes “Salecide—the tree 
Saver.”"’ Everything else he sells is just as good. 
Our Service Department 
is under his direct supervision and he is always 
ready to advise, from his long experience, just 
what implement, spray material, etc., you need. 
Ask questions. But send for the book today. 


5. G. PRATT COMPANY 
Dept. 30 50 Church St., New York 


SPECIAL CASH PRICE 
Fost Paid $2.00 


Every Horse Owner should have 
one of our.No. 914 Drenching Bits. 
No cutting of cheek and tongne: 
no waste of medicine; animal will 
not fight it. Can be used equally 
as well on cattle. Will last a life- 
trme; practically indestructible. 
From the stand-point of conven- 
ience and economy it is worth 
considerably more than the price 
asked. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue of Veterinary In- 
struments mailed free on application. 
708 S. Clark St. 
CHICAGO} 





Haussmann & Dann Co., 


| VERTICAL | 


| FARMING | 
| 


Make 
It 
Better 


CHBFRT ELLIS BAKED «mf 


UR FREE BOOKLET “VERTICAL FARM- 

ING” tells the composition of soil, how it 
can be improved and why explosives are the 
most practical and economical agencies to 
use. This booklet is prepared by G. E. Bailey, 
Professor of Geology of Southern California 
University. Get this FREE BOOK. Know 
your land and apply Professor Bailey’s recom- 
mendations. A postal request will get you a 
copy. Address dept. 266 F. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Powder Makers Since 1802 
Wilmington, Delaware 


es) 


Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 516) 
715, B. S.—Seth L. Wheat is man- 
ager of an estate of 1500 acres in Porto 
Rico. 


715, B. S.—wWilliam and Christian 
Houch are running a farm of 800 acre 
at Black Creek, Ontario. 


15, B. S.—J. S. Cobb, who is an in- 
structor in the Massachusetts College of 
Agriculture, lives at 5 Allen Street, Am 
herst, Massachusetts. 


715, B. S.—James A. Crawford is a 
graduate student in the University of 
Illinois. 


°15, B. S—The engagement of Irving 
S. Warner and Miss Irene A. Tuthill, of 
Jamesport, is announced. Miss Tuthill 
is a graduate of the Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music. Warner is secretary of the 
Burlington County Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of New Jersey, with 
headquarters at Mount Holly. 


715, B. S.—Alice Snow assisted in the 
course in nature study at Cornell during 
the summer school. 


715, Sp.—R. H. Kent is in charge of 
engineering work in connection with the 
fruit and vegetable utilization project 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. His 
address is 55 Rhode Island Avenue N 
W., Washington, D. C. 


15, B. S—wWalter Funk is in the em- 
ploy of the Henry A. Dreer Nurseries 
at Riverton, New Jersey. His addres 
is Box 323, Riverton. 


15, B. S—L. L. Andrus is in the oi! 
business at Rixford, Pennsylvania. 


15, B. S.—Constance Badger is teach 
ing agriculture at Morrisville, Vermont 


15, Ph. D.—M. A. Klein is in the re 
search laboratory of soil chemistry 4 
the University of California. 

(Continued on page 524) 





Traction and Gasoline Engine machines. 
Call and look over 


[NG Insures Perfect 
Fruit and Vegetables 
We sell Sprayers for everybody— 
Hand, 


Watson 


4-Row Potato Sprayer 


for wide or narrow 
rows. Spray as fast as 


you can drive. Power ; 


always strong. Auto- 
matic Agitation of 
liquid and cleaning 
of strainers. Two noz- 
zles to each row for 
thoroughly — saturating 
foliage both top and 
bottom. 


Nh our line and se- 

AS cure FREE copy 

mem \ \\ of handsome 
ta 


bi 


Spray Book. 


+ cd . 
Empire King 
leads everything of its kind. Throws fine, 
misty spray with strong force. No clog- 
ging. Strainers are 
brushed and kept 
elean and liquid is thor- 
oughly agitated auto- 
matically. Corrosion is im- 
possible. 
I \ Can be easily moved about. 
Hf HII \\ Adapted for spraying fruitand 
Hl} KW vegetables, also whitewash. 


Can be furnished on different size casks and 
also fitted for spraying 4 rows of potatoes. 


The Leader Orchard Sprayers 


are typical modern machines for large spraying operations. Combina- 
tion mounted outfits, consisting of gasoline engine, spray tank, pump, 


platforms, spraying appli- 
ances, all complete and 
ready for work. Engines 
adapted for other power 
work. 


Insist on this 
Trade Mark 
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HOTEL IMPERIAL 


Broadway, 31st to 32nd Street, New York 


At Herald Square, the radial center of transportation to 
all parts of the City. One block from Pennsylvania Station, a 
few minutes from Grand Central Terminal. Subway, Surface 
and Elevated Service direct to the Hotel, which is in the midst 
of the fashionable theatre and shopping districts. 


Headquarters for College Men 
Rooms - - $1.50 per day and up 
With bath - $2.00 per day and up 
New popular price restaurant in the famous Palm Garden, 
one of the most attractive rooms in New York City, and easily 


reached because of our central location. You will find it a 
delightful place to entertain your friends. 


Imperial Home Dinner served daily from 6 to 8:30 P. M. 
$1.00 per cover 


Dancing every afternoon, Sunday excepted from 4 to 7 P. M. 


WILLARD D. ROCKEFELLER, Manager 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Heberle Brothers Nurseries 


BRIGHTON, N. Y. Nurseries at Brighton, Penfield and Morton 


We carry a full line of Guaranteed Nursery Stock 


The New Rochester Peach, Founded and Introduced by Heberle 
Brothers. Large yellow and red; free and small stone; flesh yellow 
very highly flavored; to eat out of the hand or canned it cannot be 
equalled as a table delicacy and will ship as good as an Elberta. 

The peach comes into ripening when there is no other yellow and 
red free stone on the market, two weeks before the Early Crawford. 

The original orchard has borne its sixth annual crop, being the finest 
quality the trees have ever produced, some specimens measuring twelve 
inches in circumference and weighing twelve ounces. 
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The fruit sold at the orchard and to local grocers at One Dollar 
per 11-quart basket. 

The tree comes into bearing very young. The accompanying pic- 
ture is an illustration of one of 500 trees planted by Mr. Yarker, 
Greece, N. Y., in the spring 1914, which produced 17 peaches in the 
month of August 1915. Mr. Rudman of Irondequoit, N. Y., informs 
us that he has one the same age in his orchard of 3500 Rochester trees 
bearing 27 peaches. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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They Win on Merit 


For Purity, Strength 
and Reliability 


Chr. Hansen’s Danish 
Dairy Preparations 


( Butter Color 
DANISH i Cheese Color 


Rennet Extract 


Lactic Ferment Culture 
Cheese Color Tablets 
Rennet Tablets 


are the Leaders and indorsed 
by: most of the Prize-Winning 
Butter and Cheese Makers. 


HANSEN’S means QUALITY 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory 


Incorporated 


Box 1204, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


An Open Letter to You 


We would be pleased to quote 
you whenever in the market for— 
Scratching Grains—Poultry Mash 
—Little Chick Feed—Growing Ra- 
tion—Separate Grains—like Corn 
—Wheat—Oats—Kaffir Corn—Mi- 
lo Maize—Hemp Seed—Sunflower 
Seed—Hulled Oats—Pin Head Oat 
Meal—Alfalfa Meal—or Bone 
M eal—Granulated Bone—B ee f 
Scraps—Charcoal—Oyster Shell— 
and Grits. We manufacture Eat- 
on’s Famous Poultry Foods and 
handle in addition the various 
items set out above—also a full 
line of Mill Feeds—Horse and 
Dairy Feeds. When asking for 
quotations, kindly confine your in- 
quiry to such items as you require 
for immediate shipment. We re- 
spectfully solicit a share of your 
business. 


R. D. EATON 


GRAIN and FEED CO. 
Norwich New York 


Former Student Notes 


(Continued from page 520) 


15, B. S—C. A. Comfort lives at 
Washingtonville, where he is tester for 
the Blooming Grove Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation, the first association of the kind 
in the county. The association was or- 
ganized last June by T. E. Milliman, ’12, 
B. S., who is farm bureau manager of 
Orange County. 


15, B S.—Howard P. Ryan is with 
the Continental Can Company, of Syra- 
cuse. His address is 312 Waverly Ave- 
nue. 


15, B. S—D. P. Morse, jr., is in the 
shoe business with the Edwin C. Burt 
Company, Jay and Walter Streets, Brook- 
lyn. 


15, B. S—Estelle L. Church is teacher 
of home making in the high school at 
Worcester, where she organized the de- 
partment. 


15, Ph D.—F. J. Plummer is assistant 
soil chemist in the experiment station of 
the North Carolina College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanics. 


15, M. S—R. W. Wilkins is instructor 
in poultry husbandry at the University 
of Kansas. 


15, B. S—Paul W. Wing is with P. 
R. Ziegler & Co., 87 Merchants Row, 
Boston, Massachusetts. This company 
has the wholesale agency for dairy sup- 
plies, including the D. H. Burrell milk- 
ing machine, which Mr. Wing has re- 
cently been demonstrating. 


15, B. S—T. B. Charles is instruct- 
ing and doing graduate work in the 
Department of Poultry Husbandry. He 
is working on the comparative anatomy 
of types and varieties. As an under- 
graduate, Mr. Charles was prominent in 
student activities. He served on the 
Honor System Committee, and was presi- 
dent of both the Agricultural and the 
Poultry Association during his senior 
year. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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Early Layers Pay Best 


MAKE early layers of your baby chicks by feeding Red Comb Fine 
Chick Feed at the start. Red Comb makes them strong and 
healthy and develops them into early layers. Red Comb Feeds build 
heavy layers and develop prize winning show birds. Start feeding 


Red Comb Fine Chick Feed 


to your baby chicks today. Feed- 
ing Red Comb from the start keeps 


the fact that their birds were raised 
on Red Comb. Hens average 28 
eggs per month on Red Comb. 


the young flock in the best condi- 
tion while growing, helps them mature 
quicker and makes luxurious plumage 
and furnishing. Red Comb feeds are 
cheaper than your own mixed feed. 


Three grand prize winnersat theChicago 
Show give credit for their winnings to 


W.H. Hardin, their owner, writes: 
‘“‘Red Comb Feeds are giving ex- 
cellent results.”’ 

America’s leading poultry experts use 
and endorse Red Comb. 


Send today fer valuable feeding book. 
Written by six leading poultry author- 
ities. A postal will bring it. Address 


EDWARDS & LOOMIS CO.,346UN. ElizabethSt.,Chicago, Ill. ; 


Also Manufacturers of the Famous Red Horn Dairy Feeds CEE 


0. "5 c 


Where ycu saw it will help you, them and us 
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Rests ok Tie esta aks? aie 


TREES at WHOLESALE 
W. § C. Smith Company, Geneva, New York 


Che Geneva Hurseries 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Our trees are not lowest in price, but we guarantee 
Quality and Purity of varieties, and such 


nursery stock is the cheapest 
1000 ACRES 70 YEARS 


700,000 Fresh Dug Fruit Trees at 
Wholesale Prices 


Apple. Plum, Pear, Cherry, Peach and Quince, one and two year old, guaranteed 
true to name, Genesee Valley grown, direct from nursery to planter. 


What a former Cornell boy has to say about my trees 


Forest Lawn, N. Y., Oct. 5, 1914. 
F. W. Wells, Dansville, N. Y. 

Dear Sir—I wish to thank you for the courtesies extended to us during our 
recent visit to Dansville. After a most thorough inspection of your nursery stock 
I wish to state that we were especially pleased with the wonderful growth made 
by your stock and cleanliness being free from scale, insects and fungi. The 
growth made by apple, peach and cherry stock is the greatest and sturdiest I have 
ever seen. Our inspection of your stock was simply one of many; however, as 
the result of our visit, we enclose our order for 1000 apple rtees as named. 

Yours truly, 
EWELL D. BAKER. 
F. W. Wells, Dansville, N. Y. 

Dear Sir—Nursery stock arrived some time past and all planted. Please ac- 
cept thanks for your usual efficient service, also at this time we again wish to 
compliment you upon your stock. We repeat our expression in our former letter 
and enclose an order for spring for 600 apple trees. Wishing you merited 
success, I am, Yours truly, 

EWELL D. BAKER. 


DOT NOT BUY from any one at any price until you write 
for my FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


F. W. WELLS Wholesale Nurseries 


200 Treeacres Road, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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and Hand Sprayers 


These are the light weight 
power sprayers so well and 
favorably known all through 
the fruit growing districts. 


(Sizes 50 to 200 gals) 


Forkner Light Draft Harrows 


Bucket 
Pump 


Rochester, 
N. Y. 


For spray materials in 1916 rely upon the company that has always provided the best 
at reasonable prices. 


HEMINGWAY & COMPANY, Inc. 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


Lead Arsenate Paste 
Lead Arsenate Powder 


¢ Caascu” —The well known scientific, perfectly combined Copper Insecticide and 
Fungicide, for Potatoes, Celery, Tomatoes, Etc. 


“Tondon Purple”—the Improved Standard Insecticide that has uniform 


analysis and only half the soluble arsenic of Paris Green. 


Note the following state analysis: 


New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 


BULLETIN No. 286 ANALYSIS of INSECTICIDES, etc. 
“LONDON PURPLE” | Metallic arsenic Water soluble 
(No. 15062) ( Found 23.99%; guaranteed 21%. Found 1} %; guaranteed 74%. 


Do not buy elsewhere till you have written us for all prices and terms for best service 
and best materials particularly at this time when too many “guessers” are busy. 


SS seseAy 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 


> 
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THE SUCCESS 


OF THE 


Trade Mark Registered 


BRAND OF 


BEEF 


CRACKLINGS 


is due to its WHOLESOMENESS 
and DIGESTIBILITY 


THE FLAVELL CO. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Making Hotel History 


500 rooms with private bath or 
private toilet--all with outside air 
and light. 


Lvery Koom 
$/30Per Day 


NoHigher 


FORT DEARBORN 
HOTEL--Chicago 


Direction of Hotel Sherman Co. 





21 EDDY STREET 


If you desire for your suit a good 
CLEANING AND PRESSING, also 
SUITS MADE TO ORDER at a 
reasonable price, or drill suits come 


TO 
“REITER,” the Eddy St. Tailor 
Ithaca Phone 421-C 


FOR SALE. 


A WELL ESTABLISHED 
AND PROFITABLE 
POULTRY FARM 
WITH STOCK AND 
EQUIPMENT--NETS $2,400. 


22 acres, ten room house with 
fireplace and steam heat, good 
wagon house, stable and large barn, 
accommodations for | 300 hens, col- 
ony houses and brooders, incubators, 
etc. A most excellent flock of 1300 
White Leghorns. Excellent market, 
healthful location, best reason for 
selling. For full particulars address 


C.. &. Knight, 


Ballston Springs, 
New York 


One breeder of fancy poultry says: 

“We did not lose any chicks so 
long as we used H-O Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed, so I think it is the best 
feed a person can buy.’—J. H., Fort 
Loramie, Ohio. 

Can you say that you haven’t 
lost a single chick from your 
brood? 


H-O Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed 


is prepared especially for young 
chicks. It is steam-cooked so that 
every chick can digest it. Contains 
cut oatmeal and other sweet, clean 
grains. 

Try it on your next brood. Sample, 
prices and descriptive folder on re- 
quest. 

THE H-O COMPANY J. J. CAMPBELL 
MILLS GEN. SALES AGENT 
BUFFALO, N. Y. HARTFORD, CONN. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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An Equitable Adjustment 


As to there being an equitable adjustment of cleaning ser- 
vice and cleaning cost in 


VWvando 


Dairyimans 


ME TTT a PEGI I 


no one will dispute, at least one who has ever given it a thorough 
and fair trial. You owe it to yourself to investigate Wyandotte 
Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser if you have not already done so. 


ee Ask your dealer or write your regular 
ndian in Circle 
dairy supply house. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers WYANDOTTE, MICH. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the 
highest prize wherever exhibited. 


In Every Package IT CLEANS CLEAN 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Seed of Quality 


FOR THE 


Field, Lawn and Garden 


We have our usual good stocks of ALFALFA, SOY BEANS, 
CLOVERS, CORN, and other field seeds. 

Our GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS, PLANTS and BULBS 
are selected with the same care that has built our large trade in 


Field Seeds 


Write for our 1916 Seed Book and price list 


The Wing Seed Company 


Mechanicsburg Box W Ohio 


Insure Your Potato Crop Against Bugs 
and Blight 


Spray your potatoes this year, and save the full crop. Do 
not let blight “get’’ them, as it did last year. Use “ELECTRO” 
BORDO-LEAD MIXTURE, which is a combination of high 
grade “Electro” Arsenate of Lead and carefully made Bordo. 
It kills bugs and stops blight in one operation; cannot injure 
foliage; will not wash off in the heaviest rains; is free from 
grit; mixes easily with water; and is always ready for use. 


CARRIED IN STOCK BY 


THE WEAVER HARDWARE CO. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Western New York Distributors. Ask for Testimonials 


Manufactured by 
EL pees] THE VREELAND CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CT RO 


[Eee RO 50 Church Street New York 
Factory - - - 


Little Falls, N. J. 
Do not accept substitutes! Be sure you get “Electro” Brand Arsenate of Lead 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 











When Our Land Is Filled 
With Game 


FEW years ago America was the greatest 

game country in the world. QOur woods, 

our fields, our water-ways, were teeming 
with game birds. Wild turkeys, quail, grouse, 
ducks, were familiar sights—to the sportsman; on 
the table; and in city markets. 

These conditions should again prevail. They 
may successfully be brought about through game 
farming. 

Game farming does not necessarily require a large 
amount of land and involves little expense in time 

y and money. The work in itself is intensely interest- 
a ieee ing and affords both profit and pleasure to those who 


Wild T indulge in it. 
| urkey-} 
Its restoration is im-} Ay, € E Results from Game Farming 
portant because domes- a ee g 

tic turkeys are deci- Ny 


’ In the first place game birds of many kinds com- 
mated by a disease 


; é lags mand high prices in city markets. Their eggs are 

from which the wild. <€ eagerly sought by breeders. Secondly, if you are 
fond of hunting, the birds you raise will provide ex- 

cellent sport and food. Or if you prefer, and if you 

own large acreage, you may lease the privilege of 


shooting over your land. This does not mean that 
the sport of hunting, so far as the general public is 
concerned, will be restricted. On the contrary it 
will be increased; for game raised for sporting pur- 
poses cannot be closely confined in any given area. 


If you are interested in game farming from any standpoint, 
you should write for a booklet which takes up the subject in 
a broad way and gives much interesting and valuable informa- 
tion regarding it. 

The book is called ‘‘Game Farming for Profit and Pleas- 
ure.”’ It is well worth reading. Write for a copy.‘ Use 
the coupon below. 


Game Breeding Department, Room 37 
HERCULES POWDER CO; 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and ‘*E.C.?? 
Smokeless Shotgun Powders; L. & R. Orange Extra 
Black Sporting Powder; Dynamite for farming. 


the —=——, - ; 
waste a BI Game Breeding Department, Room 3’ 
—SS===—=_—_—_——— 


= Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 





Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy of Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure. 1 am interested in .ame breeding from 
the standpoint of 











HE hours need never drag for lack of en- 
tertainment if you have a Columbia in your 
home. Andthe longer you own a Columbia, the 
more you will enjoy it—the more you will know 
what it means and what it can mean in pleasure. 


Joy-filled evenings, the liveliest times, little 
impromptu parties—no end of ways in which the 
Columbia may be used. There’s a Columbia 
dealer near you who can bring these delights 
—the delights of commanding “All the Music 
of All the World”—into your home today. 


New Columbia Records on 
sale the 20th of every month 


Columbia Store, 307 E. State St. 


Columbia Grafonola 150 
rice 


Prices in Canada plus Duty 
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Feed Your Crops Available Potash a 


Insoluble plant foods are cheap in the beginning but may be dear in the end. 
We feel good when we hear that the soil contains enough Potash to raise 5000 
crops, but we feel tired when we discover that it will take 1000 years or so to make 
it available. We will be converted into plant food ourselves long before that. 


The acids derived from green manure may 
make insoluble phosphate of lime more avail- 
able. But the feldspathic Potash in the soil 
is less soluble in these acids than in the 


slightly alkaline waters of the best soils. A 

little soil Potash becomes available yearly, but not enough to provide for profitable crops. 

rops have two periods of Potash hunger. One just after germination and the other 

when starch formation is most rapid—when the grain is filling. Rational fertilization 

requires ample available Potash at these periods and if you provide it you will find that 
Potash Pays. Send for our pamphlet on making fertilizers, 


German Kali Works, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 


Monadnock Block, Chicago, III. Bank & Trust Bldg.,Savannah,Ga, Whitney Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 
Empire Bidg., Atlanta, Ga, . 


TO THE CLASS OF 1919 
Established in 1868 with the University 


The Corner Bookstores 


have supplied every class that ever entered Cornell 
Thousands of Agricultural Books are on 
our shelves—both Required and Reference. 
We deliver the goods to your room--- 
Books at our Sheldon Court Branch, in 
College Ave.---Required supplies for your 
work for all departments 


INVESTIGATE OUR PROFIT SHARING PLAN 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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Hotel Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CUE LL 
ead 


300 ROOMS 
All with Bath 


Dl a y 
oe ae et 
ced td fiend pon 


a Gicees 
| 


¥\\t Li 
we 
oy 


NATIONAL HOTEL CO. Prop. 
Geo. W. Sweeney, Pres. 


W. D. Horstmann, Mgr. 


erican Fence 
Steel Fence Posts 


Big, full gauge wires—full 

weight—full length rolls 

woven witha mechanically 
hinged joint. Superior quality gal- 
vanizing— proof against hot sun, 
sleet and snow. 


American Steel Fence Posts, cheaper than 

wood and more durable. Last a lifetime. 

Hold fence secure against all conditions. 
Write for booklet on how to 


Z Sent Free set posts and erect fence. 


Every farmer should have it. 


Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Chicago NewYork Pittsburgh Cleveland Denver 
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‘Ribsam’s SEEDS GROW 





Seeds for every Poultry Supplies of 


purpose are iE . a ESS All Kinds 
Spraying Materials ) : r.. a AER es Daisy Supplies 


All ‘Kinds of Fixtures 
Heavy and Light Farm ~ 


Machinery Fencing 





NURSERY STOCK " BULBS BEDDING PLANTS, | 


Carte for our Martin C. Ribsam ©8924 & Front Sts. Trenton, N. J 


cHix @=— BA B Y —w carx 


“That R Satisfactory” 


S. C. W. LEGHORN 
Perfect Chix 


SPECIAL 
PRICES i » After May 15th prices 
$12.50 - 100 A reduce 5 per cent per 
58.00 - 500 | week until June 15th 
115.00 - 1000 when 20 per cent ap- 
Y plies balance of season 


We guarantee Count a Arrival of Pure Bred Chix 


Send for our new ILLUSTRATED CATALOG containing full information and 
REAL GUARANTEE. (Address Dep’t G.) 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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ure Milk and Cream. 


very department under my 
personal supervision. 








lways ready to fill orders. 






egular and careful delivery. 


ystematic inspection of 
dairies. 


ur equipment is modern and 








adequate. 





ow, let us serve You. 






The Pearson Sanitary Dairy 


412 North Geneva St. Both Phones 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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R. A. HEGGIE & BRO. CO. 


JEWELERS 


We carry a full line of Jewelry, Art Goods Etc., and Make College Pins and Badges 
136 EAST STATE ST., ITHACA, N. Y. 


CONLON, Photographer 
HIGH-GRADE WORK ONLY 


Opposite Tompkins Co. Bank Bell Phone 173-W 


- THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Cornell Library Building 
Capital, Surplus and Profits $350,000 Oldest National Bank 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 





Member of Federal Reserve Bank 





DANIELS. & COOK, Druggists 


Corner College Avenue and Dryden Road 


CADY’S EAST HILL MARKET 
HANDLING THE BEST IN THE CITY 
Special Prices to Fraternities Quality and Service Unexcelled 





When wanting Quality, Service and Cleanliness 


—GO TO— 
WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 





NORTON PRINTING CO. Producers of Books, Magazines, Cata- 


College, Fraternity and logs, Proceedings, or any kind of work 
Commercial Printing that requires a large amount of machine 
317 East State St. type-setting. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Make the Clinton House T O Y O U 
Your Home 

Until You Get Settled, and Then 

Make It Your Place for Relaxa- Ask to have all your 


tion, for Good Food and Good Ser- aes 
vice After You Get Located on Printing Stam pe d 


“The Hill.” . v ee 
“Printed in Ithaca 


“We treat you right not once 


but always.” We will do it for 
A la Carte Service 6 A. M. to 
Midnight you 


When the boarding house fare 
gets monotonous, try our Sunday 
table d’hote dinner served from 
12 to 8 at 75 cents. Week days 
from 6 to 8 at 75 cents. 


If you have to come down town STOVER PRINTING 


at noon, come in and try our fifty- 


cent luncheon. ce Dp Ff A HN LY 


Right and On Time 


The Clinton House 115 North Tioga Street 


WHITE & BURDICK CO. 


The Oldest and Largest The Countryman is a 


Drug Store in the City. 
product of 


Supplies for Agricultural Students a 


_—. — The Atkinson Press 
BOOK BINDERY Earl E. Askineon 


Biank books ruled and bound to order 
Have your Countryman bound 
We bind theses, notes, etc. 


J. WILL TREE’S 113 N. Tioga St 122 South Tioga Street 
Bell Telephone 706 
KOHM & BRUNNE Ithaca Telephone 567 
THE LATEST STYLES AT 
MODERATE PRICES al 


TAILORS 222 E. State St. TAINS 


~ A. B. BROOKS & SON = 
Pharmacists 


Pure Drugs Toilet Articles 
Accurate Prescription Work 


126 EAST STATE STREET 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 


Master Printers 





We solicit a share of your printing 


and assure you satisfaction. 
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ge a a a A Perfect 


and fully guaranteed 


Vacuum 
Cleaner 


[Electric] 


$16.00 


We will gladly send 
to you for free trial in 

our own home. If 
it’s right, you want it; 
if not satisfactory, you 
may return to us at 
our expense without 
any obligation, or 
come in and see it. 


DAVIS -BROWN 
Electric Company 
Ithaca, - - - New York 





TRACY’S 


SECOND HAND BOOKSTORE B R S 


all kinds of 


Prices 


eS IBREAD 


... AUTO LIVERY... 





The Bailey Garage . 
STORAGE, REPAIRS, SUPPLIES 


216 SOUTH CAYUGA STREET IF YOU DON’T BUY 


Phones: Ithaca, 210-Y WE BOTH LOSE 
Bell 921-J 
In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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———— 


HE man who sold us the 


ae al lei Complete set of pictures 
him prove it. When you of Morse Hall Fire prints 
come to us to buy please men- for your Stunt Book 


tion you saw our ad. in the 


COUNTRYMAN 5 Cents 


UITS, Overcoats, Sweaters 
Sheep Lined Coats, Shirts, 
Gloves in fact everything to 
fit a man from head to feet. 


Stetson and Bostonian EASTMAN KODAKS 


Shoes from $5.00 to $9.00 


eet FRAWLEY 1 1 Stadent Supply Store 


iy For we wake IT RICRT College Ave 


IF YOU GET IT FROM USIT’S RIGHT 


Does Advertising Pay? 


Printing and Developing 


VWwoewssveo_wc_60c0cSSaMjeVe_wjSaS33aaamyx=xmt=™:: 


aE aa 
Do Business by Mail 


Start with accurate lists of names we furnish— 
ORDER FROM build solidly. Choose from the following or any 
others desired. 


Th ani owes oMis, 
e S itary Factory a eT ae, ie Me 


Shoe Retailers Doct 
and get the best TinCan Mire. Azle Grease Mfre. 


Druggists Railroad Emplo 
Auto Owners Contractors or 


Anyt h ing you Our complete book ot mailing statistics 
° ° on 7000 classes of prospective customers free. 
may wish in 


I C I Ross-Gould, 814 Olive Street, St. Louis. 

ce Uream, ices 

and Sherberts. aa eh G OU 7 a 
Mailing 

Pasteurized and Clarified Milk eo is t Loa St.Louis 

and Cream, the cleanest, purest 

and._best to be had. We are the 


only producers in the city. New Edition (433) of 
‘Modern Silage Methods 


ENTIRELY a new book—new 
chapters—tells facts about every 


type of silo—homemade, stave, 
YP i rick .cement,tile,metal,pit, 


z we te.Tells or yourn 

SANITARY ICE CREAM and BS FARR <isvartial suggestions for 
MILK CO., Inc. ; Sk 

701 W. State St. 


Phone Your Orders 
. Either Phone 912, “299 


[ee 
Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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The “Short Line Limited” between Auburn and Ithaca 





New York State College ot Agriculture at 
Cornell University 


The Department of Animal Husbandry 


BREEDS—Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey. Guernsey, Ayrshire, Short 
Horn Cattle, Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep, Cheshire Swine 


Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock, Friday of Farmer’s Week each year 
No Stock Except SWINE Sold at Private Sale 


CALCITE LIMESTONE 


NEVER ANALYZES BELOW 99% CARBONATE 


If you buy a 25-ton car of Calcite Limestone, you will receive 50,000 pounds of pure 
carbonate, and you'll not pay a single dollar for dirt. We urge our customers to get an 
analysis of every car of Calcite Limestone we ship them. 

Analysis and Fineness Guaranteed 
99 % CARBONATES | THROUGH 20 MESH SIEVE 95% 
54.5% LIME (CaO) ” 100 - “50% 
1.0% MAGNESIA (MgO) = 200 2a “23% 


PRICES 
Carload Lots in Bulk, 25 Tons—Delivered, one ome at your station— 
Erie County cose $2.00 per ton 
Genesee, Chautauqua, Niagara Counties — ~ 
Cattaraugus, Wyoming, Orleans, Monroe, Livingston Counties 2.35 
Steuben, Ontario, Wayne, Alleghany Counties 2.50 
Schuyler, Chemung Counties 


In paper bags, add One Dollar per ton. Outside these counties, write us for price. 
We sell only to users direct. Terms, cash with order, or sight draft—bill of lading attached. 


Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co. 


Agricultural Lime Department 
St. Clair and Louisiana Sts. BUFFALO, N. Y. (P. O. Box 737) 
Henry H. Hindshaw, Supt. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Do You Breed Standard Poultry? 


Then You Need 
Our Reliable 


Poultry Books 


1916 Prospectus 
Sent Free. .... 


Referring to the R. P. J. Library of Poultry Books, Prof, James E. Rice, says: ““We refer freely 


and recommend widely the use of your specialty books. 


They are among our most authentic 


specialized literature on the subjects with which they treat.’’ They teach you how to care for 


your fowls —how to breed for best results. 


Descriptions of each of our breed books, also of our 


seven other practical poultry books are given in 1916 Prospectus sent free on request. 


If you are in a hurry, order from this advertisement. 


The Plymouth Rocks, All 
PEED 6s o0sn 65 cee 
The Leghorns, All Varieties $1.00 


The Wyandottes, 
Varieties, 


Kither of the above #1 books 
with one year’s subscription to 
R. P. J. for $1.25. 


times its Price 
The Asiatics, Brahams, 
Cochins, Langshans . . . $ .50 
The Bantam Fowl 


Either of the above 50-cent 
books with one year’s sub- 
scription to R. P. J. for 75 


You will find each book is worth many 


Rhode Island Reds 
Turkeys 

The Orpingtons 
Ducks and Geese . . . 
Campines 


Either of the above 75-cent 
books with one year’s sub- 


cents. 


Illustrate your Printed Matter with Handsome Cuts of Poultry. 


Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co. 


scription to R. P, J. for $1.00. 


Send for our Catalog of Proofs- 


DEPT 586 Quincy, IIl. 


For Table Eggs, Hatching Eggs aud Day-Old Chicks 


Egg Boxes from one to six dozen and four 
sizes for hatching. Light, strong and easy to 
peck. Labels printed directly on outside and 
wrappers for each egg. 


Chick Boxes built of heavy, waterproof ma 
terial. Labels printed directly on the outside. 
Require no fasteners of any kind. Adjustable 


ventilation. Three sizes. 


Each Egg Safe and Snug For 25, 50 or 100 Chicks 


Send for circular, prices and the name of your nearest dealer. 


TYWACANA 
A. E. Wright, Supt. 


Also on exhibit at Cornell. 


FARMS POULTRY COMPANY 
Box 20 Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 


S. C. White Leghorns, Barred and White Rocks 


a) 


Where you saw it will help you. them and us 
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Set WU: Better 


~ 


While it is true that no known treatment or remedy will dis- 
lodge all the different kinds of worms that infest sheep, it is 
nevertheless true that SAL-VET will keep sheep in condi- 


tion to thrive better, and saves hundreds that would other- 
wise succumb to the multiplying hordes of stomach and intestinal worms. 


Mr. J. H. Leet, of Chas, Leet & Sons, Mantua, Ohio, writes: ‘“We consider SAL-VET the salvation of the 
sheep in America, and we recommend its constant use to our customers, as well as to others.’’ 
Mr. Henry L. Wardwell, Springfield Center, N. Y., says of SAL-VET: ‘‘We have used SAL-VET as a pre- 


ventive of worms in our flock of sheep, and have great faith in it. We keep it before them all the time, both 
when on pasture and when in the barn,”’ 


The Great ae The Great 
a Worm \ Live Stock 
» Destroyer » JZ Conditioner 


is highly endorsed by nearly all sheep breeders and 
by thousands of general farmers and stock 
raisers. I guarantee SAL-VET to stop your 

>»... losses from stomach and free intestinal 
worms or no pay—lI take all the 

_ risk—let you feed it 60 days 


to prove my claims. You cannot 
\, afford to pass this offer by if you 


- i feed stock with the in- 
| Sust Fill Out GS vention of making a. profit 
s the Coupo n ..) from them. 


Look for Tell me how many head of ,¢ Sidney R. Feil, Pres. 
This Label | stock youhave,andT’llship 24 THE FEIL MFG. Co. 


HEE Packase. you enough SAL-VET to eo Dept. 29- 3-16 Cleveland, Ohio 

ived by imi- i Shi h SAL-VET to last my stocksixty 

Saee ‘eden last them 60 days. You simply é damee ruaceses pay the freight, feed it as direct- 

Don’t buy ‘‘Sal”” this or““Sal’”’ pay the freight charges when ed, and will then pay for it if it does what you olaim. 


ss . . : : If it fails and I so report specifically in 60 days, you 
that. Get the original genuine | jt arrives and feed it according @ are to cancel the charge and 1 will owe you nothing. 


to directions. If itdoesnotdo & 
40 Ibs., $ 2.25 


p . 140 ibs-» 2-22 | as I claim and you make a spe- 1 have occ hogs.......... 
rices 200 Ibs., 9.00 | cific report in 60 days, I'll can- 

OORT ae ibe. er cel the charge—you won’t owe anciedinteaeses WON ccsccinstdicsss y cattle. 
No orders filled for less than 40 | mea penny. Address 

Ibs. on this 60 trial offer. Néver 


sold in bulk; only in Trade- 
Marked SAL-VET packages. SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. 


Shipments for 60 days’ trial are 
sat on 1 = — _ . 8 
each sheepor hog, an . for 

each horse or bend of cattle, as Chemists 


pear as we can come without | — ept,29 CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Shipping Sta. ............. 


















THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


RICHES, PIVER & CO. 


Makers of the Finest Qualities of 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 


PASTE AND POWDERED 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE 


PASTE AND POWDERED 


BORDEAUX LEAD 


PASTE AND POWDERED 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 


PASTE AND POWDERED 














rie. Swanton) 


RICHES, PIVER & CO., 30 Church St., NEW YORK 
Works and Laboratory, Hoboken, N. J. 


The J. B. Lang Engine and * seal Co. 


. Fireproof Garage—Machine Shop—Paint Shop 
—Steam Vulcanizing— 
Dealers in AUTOMOBILES, GAS and OIL ENGINES 


CADILLAC HUPMOBILE 
CHALMERS OVERLAND 
CHANDLER MACK TRUCKS 


BEST EQUIPPED REPAIR SHOP IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 
E. D. BUTTON, °99 W. H. MORRISON, ’90 


Where you saw it will help you. them and us 
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HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V, 


ANNOUNCING 


“Garden and Lawn’ 
1916 EDITION 


2 


Write for a copy of this beautiful seed cata- 
logue and handbook on gardening. It contains 
many directions on cultivation etc., and is pro- 
fusely illustrated in color. 

Here are listed all the varieties offered by 
James Carter & Co., Raynes Park, London, Eng- 
land. These are the famous “Seeds with a 
Lineage” whose record in purity and germina- 
tion has established a reputation both abroad 
and in America. Send now for the edition is 
limited. 


Carters Tested Seeds Ince. 


130 Chamber of Commerce Building, Boston, Mass. 
Branch of Jas. Carter & Co., Raynes Park, London, England 


bartmius 


Jeslidh Seeds 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 


- 















THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


THE PICTURE 
TELLS THE STORY | 


It shows at a glance more than could 


be told by pages of printed matter 


q WE are specialists in the production of 
engravings, in black and color, for cata- 


logues, magazines, and general advertising 


@ We are also equipped for pein aan’ 


in four or more colors 


Send for Samples of This Work 


CHRISTY ENGRAVING CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
















EGGS Will Not Break 


In “Surety Cushion” Egg Carriers 


The patented trays inverted, one above 
the other, hold the eggs in double pyramid 
cushion pockets and prevent the eggs from 
coming in contact with one another or with 
the outside walls of the container. 


3-Piece Corrogated Boxes Per Doz. wt. 


15 Egg Size - $1.15 12 Ibs: 
80 Egg Size - - - - 2.00 23 Ibs- 
1 Dozen Ezg Size - - 85 10 Ibs- 
2 Dozen Egg Size - 1.45 17 Ibs. 


Also 4 and 5 Dozen Egg Sizes. 





Patented 


Deep Seedbeds 
Properly Prepared 


—That’s what you get when you use 
the deep-cutting, double-turning, level- 
ing and compacting 


“Acme” Pulverizing Harrow 


“The coulters do the work’’— you should see 
them mix the soil, cut clods, weeds and trash 
and make the wholeintoa firm yet mellow seed- 
bed several inches deep. The ‘‘Acme’’ is simple, 
durable and easy to pull. Sizes 3 ft. to 17 1-2 ft, 
wide, Thousandsin use, Send for booklet now, 


mane H. N Nash Inc. 


Millington 
New Jersey 


6% ft. wide 
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Patented 


2-Piece Corrogated Boxes (as ae. 
1 Dozen Egg Size - 5 per doz. 
2 Dozen Egg Size - - 1. "35 per doz. 
Add postage if by parcel post. 


Sample Box, 1 Dozen Size - - - 15c 
15 Egg and 2 Dozen Size - - - 20¢c 
30 Egg Size - - 25c 


Sample boxes postpaid i in first four zones. Add 


postage fur other zones. 


The Superintendert of Mails, Weshington, D. C,, Post 
Office, states: “* Have been using one of your con- 
tainers continuously for three months shipping 
from Washington to points in Pennsylvania 
and Virginia and have not yet had a single egg 
broken, although the outside of the container is 
about worn out.”’ 

“SURETY CUSHION” Returnable Wooden Egg Cases 

Saves Money—Saves Breakage 
2 Dozen Egg Size $ .75 9 Dozen Egg Size $1.35 
4 Dozen Egg Size .95 12 Dozen Egg Size 1.60 
6 Dozen Egg Size 1.10 15 Dozen Egg Size 1.75 
10% discount on six or more cases. 
Send for circular. 


SURETY EGG BOX CO. poubuvs'n. 5. 











Isn’t She A 


Beauty? 


You’d bedelighted with 
such a bossy—so full of 
breeding, so alert, so 
clean of line and limb. 
And my! what milk 
you'd get—“‘nearly all 
cream.” 


The Jersey 
For The 
Family 


—every time! Always 
gentle, beautiful in 
color, and a persistent 
yielder of mi:k so rich 
in fatsand other solids 
that-no other can beat 
her. For over 200 
years she was cared for by the 
womenofthe Island of Jersey— 
she was almost a part of the 
family. And for nearly a cen- 
tury, developed by dairymen 
the world over, she has had no 
peer for butter production. 

Get our book, “‘ The Story of 
the Jersey.”” Read it and 
you'll be convinced that the 
family cow must be a Jersey. 
Write now—before you forget. 


American Jersey 
Cattle Club 
397 W. 23rd St., New York City 
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. . intend to Build a New Barn or Re- 
modelan Old OneYou Should Have This Book 


Louden Barn Plans is not a catalog of barn equip- 
ment. It is a complete and valuable book of 
reference and instruction on barn construction. 


The 96 pages of Louden Barn Plans are full of 

dollar-saving information. It contains 51 repre- 
sentative designs for cow barns, horse barns, combination and general 
purpose barns, as well as many other designs for hog barns, pens, 
hay sheds, chicken houses, etc 


In addition to the barn plans shown in the book, there are 32 


pages devoted to general construction problems, such as 
concrete work, laying floors, roof construction, ventilation, etc. 


When Writing for This Book Please State When You Expect 


to Build, and How Many Cows and Horses You Want to House 


We have designs for nearly 4,000 barns, from dark, dirty barns to Louden barns 
and our architects will give your letter the milk flow often increases from 15 
personal attention if we learn your to 25 per cent, and the labor of caring 
} exact requirements, for the herd is reduced from one-third 


to one-half. Louden equipment is just 
Louden Barn Equipment as great economy for the man with a 


44 Louden equipment makes possible a half dozen head of stock as for the man 
mj clean, sanitary barn with a minimum with hundreds of animals. The percent- 
@2:1 Ofexpense. When cows are transferred age of labor saved is the same, 


The Louden Line of Sanitary Stee! Equipment Includes: 


Litter Carriers Cow Stalls Hay Loft Equipment Sheep Pens 
Feed Carriers Horse Stalls Cow Pens Water Basins 
Milk Can Carriers Mangers Calf Pens Bird Proof Barn Door 
‘.| Harness Carriers MangerDivisons Buil Pens Hangers 
1 Hay Carriers Feed Racks Hog Pens Power Hoists and 
Feed Trucks CATALOGS FREE OtherBarnSpecialties 


: me Machinery Co, (Established 1867) 4806 Court ne lowa 
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We keep and breed a complete line of 


STANDARD BRED 
POULTRY 


Bantams, Ducks and Geese; also Orna- 


mental and Wild Ducks snd Geese, Swan, 


~., Peafoul, Pheasants, Rabbits and Cavies or 


Guinea Pigs. 
Write for our catalogue 


Our 1916 Special Single Combed White Leghorns with 
large egg records and good show quality. Eggs for hatch- 
ing $1.25 for 15, $3. 50 for 50, $6. 50 for 100, $50.00 per 


1,000. All eggs guaranteed to arrive in good condition and 


For all other varieties write for 
our catalogue and prices. 
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to be seventy-five percent fertile. 


Otselic Farms 


WHITNEYS POINT, - - NEW YORK 


The Publications of our Service 


Bureau and other departments should 


be on the 


students. 


desks of all agricultural 


These publications are 


helpful and they are free. Study 
the plant food problem from every 
angle. Address 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


Publicity Department, Boston, Mass. 
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Single Comb White 
Leghorns 
Ondawa Farm 


offers 


Exhibition birds, Utility Stock or Eggs for Hatching. Anything 
to help you in either starting the poultry business or making the 
standard of your present stock better. 


Fifteen years of scientific breeding makes our strain one of the 
very best in the States. 


Mating List free upon request 


. Shushan, N. Y., U.S. A. 


LEWIS T. McLEAN, Manager 


Customers Who Have Purchased Founda- 
tion Stock of the ONDAWA Strain 


MME. HELENE GORJAN, San Martin, S. Am. 

Ex-President GEN. JULIO A. ROCA, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, S. Am. 
JUAN DE D. RODRIGUEZ, Secretaria de Fomento, Mexico City, Mex. 
Sen. JOHN C. HACKETT, New York City 

GAINS C. MOORE, Sec. John C. Moore, Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
BONNY BROOK POULTRY FARMS, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
ELIZABETH MARBURY, New York City, N. Y. 

FAIRVIEW FARMS, North Bennington, Vt. 


ONDAWA FARM, Box B 
MALCOLM. R. INGRAHAM, Owner 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 





EFFICIENCY 
PLUS 
SILENCE 


NEW MODEL 8 


TYPEWRITER 


The most silent running, efficient ' typewriter 
ever placed on the market. 


This new model 8 comes nearer to being an 
absolutely silent machine than any ever produced-- 


without sacrificing essential features-reducing the ele- 
ment of noise to a minimum. 


Decimal tabular 
Choice of carriage return 
Variable line spacer 


The last word in typewriters 


The Corner Bookstores 
ITHACA NEW YORK 


An experienced man in charge 





“Buy |Direct from the Manufacturers” 


COTTON SEED MEAL 
In Bags 100 lbs. net 


AMERICAN RED TAG BRAND 
Guaranteed 38.55% Protein 


SCREENED CRACKED CAKE 


Nut and Pea Sizes 


COTTON SEED HULLS 


in Bags and in Bulk 


Write for Delivered Prices in Car Load Lots 


Address all communications to 


Union Seed & Fertilizer Co. 


| 27 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 





